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WHO’S WHO THIS MONTH: 


Sister M. Raymonp Carter, 0.8.U., Ph.D., author of An Evalua- 
tion of the Project Method, is Head of the Department of Edu- 
cation and Director of Teacher Training at Ursuline College. 


Urnsan H. Fuizecs, 8.M., Ph.D., an Instructor in the Department 
of Education at The Catholic University of America, is Co- 
editor of the Catholic Educational Review. 
Evonnie A. Leonarp, Ph.D., is Associate Professor of Education 
and the Dean of Women at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. Her subject field is Guidance. a 


Reverend James D. Morrison, O.8.B., M.A., is an Instructor in 
Mathematics and Physics at St. Bernard College, Alabama. 


Sister Mary McGraru, I.H.M., Ph.D., Professor of Psychology 
at Marygrove College, has contributed numerous articles on 
parent-child education and is the author of several books in 
this field. 


Sister Heten Suuuivan, OS.B., Ph.D., Professor and Head of 
the Department of Mathematics at Mt. St. Scholastica College, J 
is at present sponsoring a national undergraduate mathematics ( 
research project. 
GeraLp J. Scunepp, 8.M., Ph.D., past President of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, is Professor of Sociology at St. 
Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas. 
Marcaret M. Beparp, on the staff of Family Life Bureau 
N.C.W.C., is a frequent contributor of articles and book re- 
views on The Family in American and Canadian publications. 
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REVEREND Perer A. Rescu, 8.M., 8.T.D., Superior of Marianist 
Seminarians at St. Meinrad Major Seminary, is a noted 
authority on Mariology and the author of nearly a dozen books 
on Mariology and religion. 


Francis J. Hemext, Ph.D., is an Associate Professor of English 
Language and Literature at the Catholic University of 
America. 


Craic La Dritre, Ph.D., is an Assistant Professor of English 
Language and Literature at the Catholic University of 
America. 

Tuomas F. Ferry, M.A., visiting Instructor in Education, Sum- 
mer Session, Catholic University, is Principal of Paul Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Freperick A. Mippieton, co-author of Before You Fly, is a 
Teacher of Mechanical Drawing in the McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

ConrapD Bernier, Instructor in Music at the Catholic Sisters Col- 
lege, is the Organist at the Catholic University. 


Frank J. Dropxa, Ph.D., coeditor of the Catholic Educational 
Review, is an Assistant Professor of Education at the Catholic 
University of America. 


NEXT MONTH .... 


We will present the highlights of some of the outstanding 
papers and discussions that featured the NCEA Convention in 
St. Louis. Reverend Cornelius Maloney will treat our readers to 
a penetrating discussion of Dualism in Education. Dr. Urban H. 
Fleege will give us the third in his series of articles on Problems 
We Have Not Solved in Catholic secondary education. Sister M. 
Celeste Leger, R.S.M., Ph.D., will report on an extended visit to 
Central America in How the Guatemaltecos Educate. Dr. Eu- 
genie A. Leonard will present her findings relative to Counseling 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic States, and Dr. Hugh 
Graham will give us his idea of what he thinks the True Func- 
tion of the Social Studies should be in the curriculum. In addi- 
tion there will be our regular features on Current Educational 
Legislation and News Notes. 


A CATHOLIC ACTIVITY PROGRAM—AN EXPERIMENT 


Sister M. Raymonp CarTER 
Ursuline College, Louisville, Ky. 


More and more various ideas, theories and procedures, at one 
time exclusively of the Progressive Education cult, are trickling 
into the public school system. More and more current books 
on educational psychology, by both Catholic and non-Catholic 
authors, are emphasizing the value of some of these same prin- 
ciples in the teaching-learning process, especially those which 
tend to consider learning outcomes in terms of child growth 
rather than in the traditional way of the amount of informa- 
tion gained from books. 

This trend convinced the Education Department of Ursuline 
College that it would be worth while to test the validity of some 
of these most promising principles. In their opinion many of 
the techniques used to attain naturalistic ends of education could 
just as well be utilized in the attainment of those supernatural 
and moral ends which are a part of every Catholic’s philosophy 
of life. 

Thus convinced, the Faculty set themselves the task of select- 
ing some of the Progressive ideas and classroom procedures 
which were fundamentally true and at the same time seemed 
adapted to offsetting many of the weaknesses of the usual Cath- 
olic classroom methods. These they would actually try out in 
a procedure suited to Catholic schools, on a strictly experimental 
basis. 
SELECTION OF EXPERIMENTAL THESES 
The following is a summary of the educational principles of 
Progressive Education from which the experimental theses were 
drawn: 

Such habits, skills, and attitudes, knowledges and traits must 
be attained by the child as will insure his ability for reflective 
thinking in meeting life’s problems, his increasing willingness to 
cooperate with others; the attainment of an ever-widening social 
attitude, thereby insuring a rich and successful present life and 
an ever-increasing ability to raise life to a higher level. 

By utilizing present interests and activities of youth and mak- 
ing use of the mechanical processes of the tool subjects, the edu- 
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eator will develop the child’s personality through freedom to 
ange. live, work, and share with others. e classroom technique 

y which this is best carried out is the Project Method or its 
modified form, the Activity Program. 

Such a process will produce citizens of moral character who 
are self-reliant and adaptable to change, who will participate 
in adult social, economic, and political life. In short, the edu- 
cand will be equipped to live the good life. 

From this summary of the basic ideas of Progressive Educa- 
tion, the following theses were formulated for experimental proof 
in a Catholic milieu: 

1. The child must have learning experiences in right social 
living, in order to become a useful member of society. 

2. The child must have learning experiences in Catholic liv- 
ing, in order to become a sincere practicing Catholic. 

3. The child must have learning experiences in civic living, in 
order to become an intelligent functioning citizen. 

4. The Catholic citizen of a democracy, born into the kingdom 
of the home, must be permitted to do reflective thinking, plan- 
ning, executing, and judging of results during his learning ex- 
periences in these areas, in order to develop to the full his powers 
as man with a supernatural destiny. 

With the problem thus stated according to Catholic principles, 
the theses were made specific and stepped down to fit the re- 
spective grade levels from first through sixth. Thus arranged, 
the objectives of the experiment were arranged as follows: 


Objectives of Grade I 


Re.icious—Realization of the fatherhood of God. Love of God. 

Socrat—Learning to live with others. 

Crvic—Safety rules. Flag salute. 

Cuaracter Trarts—Love of school work normal to grade one. 
Social security as member of school group. Ability to play 
and work in a free group. Respect for the rights of others. 
Personal responsibility for one’s self and one’s things. Appro- 
see child conduct in a democracy. Confident love of Our 

eavenly Father. 


Objectives of Grade II 


Re.icious—Obedience to God’s laws, the Commandments, Sacra- 
ments in general. 

Socrat—Knowledge of community life in child’s surroundings. 

Crvic—More safety rules 

Cuaracter Trarrs—Love of school as a pleasant place to live 
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_ for five hours a day. A growing sense of personal devel 
ment through self-control and sharing with others while work- 
ing in a group. Respect for community helpers. Obedience 
to lawful authority through love of the Heavenly Father. 


Objectives of Grade III 


ene of Grace, Prayer and Sacraments. Christian 

charity. 

Soctar—Christian solidarity in community life. 

Crvic—Cooperation with civic officers for the general good of 
the community. 

Cuaracter Traits—Ability to assume the appro- 
priate to a child of this grade in home, school, church, and 
Sv living. Appreciation of the Church as a channel 
of grace. 


Objectives of Grade IV 


Reticious—Knowledge of Creed. Catholic pioneer life, a com- 
mon faith, early missions in the United States. 

Socrac—Active membership in Junior C. 8. M. C. Members of 
children’s choir. Servers, etc. 

Crvic—Respect for pioneer life in Kentucky. 

Cuaracter Trairs—Ability to reason through a new situation 
and to pass judgment on the situation according to standards 
acceptable in a Catholic social order. Ability to take an active 
part in an organized meeting. An appreciation of the past. 


Objectives of Grade V 
Rexicious—Commandments. Social significance of Command- 


ments. 

Soctat—Dignity of man. Breaking down of national and racial 
barrier. ognizing all as God’s creatures. 

Crvic—First hand knowledge of modern industrial plants in city 
or community. 

Cuaracter Traits—Ability to reason through more complicated 
new situations, to plan what should be done under the circum- 
stances, to carry out the plan, and to pass judgment upon 
the results of the project according to Christian norms. Every- 
day honesty with co-workers, superior and self. Respect for 
any honorable work. Recognition of dignity of man, regard- 
less of color, race or job. 


Objectives of Grade VI 


Reuiaious—Grace. Catholic ideals, Catholic statesmen, poets, 
inventors, etc., studied and imitated. 

Soctat—Appreciation of Catholic contributions to civilization. 

More active part in church and school activities. 
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Civic—Participation in Boy Scout work, patrol duty in school. 
Girl Scouts, ete. 

CHARACTER Traits—Reasoning power more trained and efficient. 
Self-control and ease in presence of elders and strangers. Prac- 
tical love for Faith. Frequent Communion, participation in 
church functions. Recognition of the beauty and strength 
of the Church’s liturgy. Acceptance of an increased share in 
family, church and neighborhood responsibilities. 


PLAN OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 


The procedure decided upon was a modified form of the Activ- 
ity Program. Instead of conducting all learning situations ac- 
cording to the project procedure, only four or five hours a week 
were to be thus spent. Since the experimenters had principally 
civic, social, and religious outcomes in mind, the subject matter 
for the projects would be drawn mainly from history, civics, 
and religion, and the time for these projects would likewise be 
taken from these same subjects’ usual time allotment. 

If such a program was to be of any value to the Catholic 
school system, there must be no falling off of scholarship on 
the part of the experimentees. In order to check this phase 
scientifically, arrangements were made whereby the scholarship 
of experimental groups could be equated to comparable control 
groups. 

Thus arranged and delimited, the experimental problem be- 
came, first, could Catholic boys and girls from grade one through 
grade six, attending some of the parochial schools taught by the 
Ursulines of Louisville, take an average of four or five hours a 
week for an Activity Program based on Progressive Education 
techniques, for the purpose of attaining the above mentioned 
goals, and still maintain the diocesan scholarship standards 
which would be shown by the results of the Diocesan Examina- 
tions? Second, would such a program function profitably in 
their lives religiously, socially and civically, thereby proving its 
worth? 


CHOICE OF EXPERIMENTAL PERSONNEL 


In order to secure the best disposed and alert teachers for both 
experimental and control groups, volunteers were called for at 
a general meeting held in August. After unavoidable elimina- 
tions there were six experimental teachers in the first grade and 
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six control teachers. The number of teachers dwindled through 
grades 2, 3 and 4 but increased again in 5 and 6. The experi- 
mental teachers totaled 17; the control teachers numbered 18. 
Since there were double grades in both categories, a total of 19 
classes were involved in the experimenta! groups against a total 
of 21 classes on the control side. There were 629 children in the 
experimental groups and 676 in the control groups. This made 
a grand total of 35 teachers, 40 classes and 1,305 pupils. In the 
control groups there were classes ranging in number of pupils 
from 13 to 62, having Intelligence Quotients varying from 31 to 
146. In the experimental groups the sizes of the classes varied 
from 11 to 61, with Intelligence Quotients varying from 49 to 
132. The children of both groups varied socially from the high- 
est to the lowest. In both categories there were teachers with 
no previous experience, and teachers ranging in experience from 
one year to 37 years. / 


SUPERVISION OF PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 


The control group of teachers taught as they had always done. 
They kept careful data according to specifications sent out by 
the Education Department and were supervised in general for 
purposes of comparison. 

The experimental teachers received a special type of training, 
since none of them were experienced in project teaching, nor 
were they particularly well grounded in Catholic Philosophy of 
Education. These teachers enrolled in a double session Saturday 
class in which the Head of the Education Department made clear 
the goals of the experiment, expounded the Catholic Philosophy 
of Education involved, pointed out the weaknesses of experimen- 
tal philosophy, and designated which tenets of the philosophy 
were to be accepted and applied in the experiment. During the 
second period of this class a critic teacher of Sacred Heart School 
guided and directed the writing and the procedures for the 
project which she and other members of the committee had out- 
lined and planned in accordance with the objectives of the ex- 
periment. The successive themes of the projects were: (1) En- 
vironmental, stressing parish and neighborhood helpers. (2) 
Patriotic, stressing personal sacrifice during crises. (3) Thanks- 
giving, stressing Catholic traditions and practices. (4) Religious, 
culminating in feast of Christmas. (5) New and interesting 
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ways of reviewing subject matter. (6) Literary, based on Febru- 
ary birthdays. (7) Weather and climate, as affecting living con- 
ditions. (8) Liturgy, based on Passiontide and Easter. (9) 
Entirely original. 

Each class compiled a summary of the year’s projects. In the 
primary grades this took the form of a cumulative experience 
chart which served as reading matter. In the intermediate 
grades a history committee took the responsibility of writing an 
account of the successive projects. Different groups took charge 
of the designing, illustrating and arranging of the class history 
books. The finished products in each case were the pride of 
the class. 

During the year of the experiment, the Head of the Education 
Department made one visit each semester to the classroom of 
each Sister taking part in the experiment. During the early 
visits to the experimental teachers she conferred with them 
concerning ways and means of improving their techniques and 
clarifying their objectives. A teacher-rating scale was used 
during these visits and each teacher of both groups was given a 
rating as to preparation, carrying out of objectives, classroom 


techniques, results as evidenced in the students, and personal- 
ity traits. 


STATISTICAL DATA 


Fortunately for the experiment, Rev. Dr. Felix N. Pitt, Sec- 
retary of the Catholic School Board of the Archdiocese of 
Louisville, inaugurated a mental testing program for the entire 
Archdiocese of Louisville and the Diocese of Owensboro in Sep- 
tember of the same year. The Pintner General Ability Tests 
were used, the nonverbal for the primary grades and the verbal 
series for the intermediate grades. All children under the juris- 
diction of the Catholic School Board of the Archdiocese of 
Louisville take the Diocesan Objective Examinations prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Foran of Catholic University for 
eight different dioceses in the United States. These examina- 
tions are sent out each semester and the results are the basis of 
promotions from grade to grade. 

The teachers of both groups tabulated according to their own 
judgment the social habits of their respective charges under the 
headings of leader, active or passive- follower, good or poor in 
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group work. At the end of the first semester scatter diagrams 
showing the relationship of 1.Q. and examination averages were 
prepared. Correlation coefficients were calculated with the same 
data for each class. In the first and second grades the correla- 
tion coefficients for both groups, experimental and control, were 
so alarmingly low that the committee determined to work out 
the correlation coefficients between the examination averages and 
the 1.Q.’s in the first and second grades, using as data the 
averages and intelligence quotients of all the children enrolled in 
the parochial schools of the two dioceses. This involved 63 
schools and 1,418 pupils in the first grade and 73 schools and 
1,844 pupils in the second grade. 

At the end of the second semester, final examination averages, 
a correlation coefficient between these averages and the respective 
1.Q.’8 and verbal and written accounts of the children’s re- 
actions to social, civic, and religious situations were submitted 
by both groups. 

CLASSROOM PROCEDURES OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The general plan of the procedure was to spend some time 
Monday morning in joint planning on the part of teacher and 
pupils of the week’s activities and their expected outcomes; then, 
on successive days of the week, to take convenient periods to 
carry out these plans, revising and improving them as experi- 
ence dictated. Each project was to cover about three weeks of 
time and was selected specifically with the before-mentioned re- 
ligious, social, and civic objectives in mind. The first set of 
projects was planned in full during the Saturday classes, leaving 
only the procedure of putting them into execution to the initia- 
tive of the experimenting teachers. The successive ones were 
planned by the teachers themselves but were submitted to the 
criticism of the workshop period on Saturday. 

As was to be expected, the beginning weeks were chaotic. The 
teachers themselves were not well versed in the usual project 
procedures; their objectives were but hazy generalities and, most 
discouraging of all, the skeptical attitude of those around them 
lowered tremendously the self-confidence of the experimenting 
teachers. The errors of those beginning weeks fall under two 
general headings: (1) the teacher thought that the children were 
to do as they pleased, thereby losing control of the class; (2) the 
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teacher sacrificed the new theory in the determination to pre- 
serve order, and fell back into her old procedures. 

However, as the weeks went on, things began to change. 
As teachers pooled experiences, they gradually worked out 
a technique whereby thirty or more children could actually plan, 
execute, judge, and revise their social and religious projects under 
their own leadership. Sometimes this was done in small com- 
mittees with a single leader; at other times the entire group par- 
ticipated with a general chairman. The teacher learned to with- 
draw herself more and more from direct control of the activities. 
Going from committee to committee offering quiet encourage- 
ment and suggestion, she did none of the work herself. And 
all of this took place in an atmosphere of quiet business, each 
child intent upon doing his part as directed by his leader, but 
always respecting the rights of his fellow-workers. One of the 
most amazing results of this refined technique was the uncanny 
power the child leader acquired in protecting the weaknesses of 
his fellow classmates and just as effectively discovering and 
making use of hidden talents among the members of his group. 

One can never express the many thrills of satisfaction experi- 
enced when watching four or five groups of children in the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth grade scattered here and there in the classroom, 
whispering together, tip-toeing to the bookcase to get a refer- 
ence book, or going to the blackboard to draw a diagram of an 
idea, while leaders were parcelling out assignments and putting 
members to work. Then to have this scene followed by a period 
of quiet individual concentration with each chairman keeping 
an eye on his respective charges; and this again succeeded, at 
the end of the work period, by each chairman’s giving a report 
on what his group had accomplished. 

Then when the teacher announced the close of the work period, 
to see self-controlled little Catholic citizens discontinue their 
activities, put their things away and return to their places with 
a poise and charm that would do credit to a queen’s court. All 
of this was compensation enough for the year’s crowded schedule 
even if nothing else ever materialized from the experiment. 

In the first, second, and third grades, the techniques had to 
be a little different. The younger children had to be inducted 
into leadership and group cooperation more gradually. In the 
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beginning the teacher assigned to about four groups a respective 
task which was to be an integral part in a general outcome, such 
as making the paper links for an American flag which was to 
adorn their classroom. The first fundamental lessons which | 
_ these little ones had to learn were to follow directions, to respect 
the rights of others when working in a group, and to be re- 
sponsible for their share of the job both in executing and putting 
together the finished product. Naturally, the learning of these 
social traits was slower with less mature children but, by the 
end of the year, they too had learned the secret of group coop- 
eration and democratic leadership, which, after all, is nothing 
more than the exercise of Christian charity in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

For each of the experimental groups, from first to sixth grade, 
the culminating and crowning success of the year was their re- 
ligious theme worked out during Lent. They were permitted to 
select their own project. Many of the lower grades selected the 
problem of making a set of stations to be posted in the class- 
room. Each child composed a meditation of his own for each 
station. These he put together in a little booklet for himself 
with a picture of the station on the opposite page. Many of the 
upper grades selected a play or a set of tableaux on the events 
of Holy Week to be enacted in their classroom before invited 
guests. It would be a heartless witness indeed who would not 
be moved to tears at the sight of the earnestness with which these 
ideas were enacted with all the faith and simplicity of childhood. 

But none of these things would have materialized had not the 
experimental teachers caught the spirit of the venture. As they 
became more and more saturated with a true Catholic Philos- 
ophy of Education, as they became more conversant with project 
procedures, they advanced in the same proportion as dynamic, 
religious teachers, unafraid to carry out original ideas as long 
as they conformed with the general pattern. They became more 
Christ-like in their classroom attitudes, realizing with Emily Post 
that children are people, and, more than that, that they are 
people with a supernatural destiny. In consequence of this 
changed attitude, these teachers rightly concluded that examina- 
tion averages and blue or red marks are not the be-all and the 
end-all of their classroom labors but that the great reason for 
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their being there at all is to mould the next generation of Catho- 
lics, of home makers, of citizens. They realized that the burn- 
ing question with which they must daily face their classes is not 
the single one of, “Will they all pass the diocesan examina- 
tions?” but this plus the all-important one borrowed from the 
Jews of old when speaking of Saint John the Baptist, “What 
think ye, shall this child be?” 


OUTCOMES OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The results of the year’s experiment can best be expressed by 
answering the two questions stated at the beginning. First, can 
the children spend an allotted time in project work and still 
maintain their class standards? Second, will such a procedure 
really function in the lives of the children religiously and 
socially? 

The answer to the first question is given in the two succeeding 
tables, which have been selected as most enlightening among all 
the data collected. Table I places in proximity the raw score 
averages of both groups and their corresponding diocesan norms. 
These data were taken directly from the returns sent by Dr. 
Foran’s staff. As an aid to interpretation, the corresponding 
percents were worked out for the two groups. The letters of the 
alphabet refer to individual teachers in each grade and group 
according to the way they were rated. For example, “A” under 
Grade I experimental group refers to the first grade teacher who 
had the highest rating among the first grade experimental teach- 
ers. She had 40 pupils in her class with 1.Q.’s ranging from 81 
to 125. The class raw score average was 29, giving a per cent 
of 83. The A of the control section refers to the teacher of the 
first grade who received the highest rating in the first grade 
contro] group. And so on throughout the grades. 

The correlation coefficient between I.Q.’s and examination av- 
erages worked out for the two entire dioceses for first and second 
grades respectively were far from being significant. The re- 
sults for Grade I were .466 and for Grade II .621. These results 
can be attributed to the unfamiliar vocabulary used in the ex- 
aminations that year. First and second grade children know 
only the words they learn in their readers. If a word appears 
in the examination which they have not had, they can only guess 
at its meaning. However, these two correlations were a great 
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Tasie I—Showing second semester examination averages in scores and 
he og with the number of pupils and 1.Q. 
grade invol Teachers designated alphabetically according to rating 
supervisors poh the experiment. 


Graps I 
Experimental Group Control Group a 
Teacher EI F 
Number of pupils. ..| 40 | 55 | 33 | 41 29 | 49 | 33 | 63 | 21 | 34 | 38 
ww Score average. .| 29 | 25 (26.5 28 .5|26 .5/32 .5/28 .5/32.5) 26 (26.5) 22 | 30.4 
Average in per cent..| 83 | 80 | 84 81 82 | 88 | 77 | 90 | 80 | 85 82 
Q. Range......... 81-| 72-| 72-| 73-| 81-| 67-| 60-| 83-| 72-| 66-| 31- 
125 118) 128) 129) 131 128) 143 124 129) 134 
Graps II Grape III 
Experimental | Control 
mental Control tal | Con 
Diocese! Diocese 
Teacher A A B Cc A B A 
Number of pupils....| 28 44 25 33 34 
Raw Score average...| 28.5 18 19 | 20.2; 20.5 || 20.3; 21 21.3} 20.6 
Average in per cent...) 85 86 81 84 80 88 
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aid in passing judgment on the experiment. Comparisons could 
be made legitimately since this large sampling from the first and 
second grades of the eight dioceses using these examinations 
showed comparable results. Table II shows the correlation co- 
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efficient between the intelligence quotient and the examination av- 
erage for the first and second semester of every grade participat- 
ing in the experiment. The letters of the alphabet refer to the 
same teachers as in Table I. A careful study of these two tables 
will show that the Catholic Activity Program was not a detri- 
ment to the scholarship of the students of the participating 
grades, but in many cases was a help to them. 


Tastz IIl.—Showing Correlation Coefficients of 1.Q.’s and Examination 
verages 


Graps I 


ion Coefficient| 


trol......... ‘ -703 
- 773] . 754) .333) .620 


The results which answer the second question are spiritual 
and intangible things. It is practically impossible to isolate 
specific causes for any attitude or act. Perhaps when norms for 
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judging attitudes have been better developed there will be a way 
of measuring their causes, but, for the present, no better way 
was found to reach the spiritual and social results than to con- 
sult the teachers and the pupils concerned. 

Almost without exception, the children loved the activity pro- 
gram. Whether the experience carried over into their lives or 
not would be hard to say, but for the year, at least, they were 
more devout, more fervent and more socially conscious than they 
had ever been before. 

The teachers were highly appreciative of the great spiritual 
and social values derived from the program. They were con- 
scious of the fact that the projects gave the slow-learning child 
an opportunity to exercise his mechanical aptitudes which often 
excelled the superior child. This eliminated many problem cases 
from this group by giving them a feeling of success. At the 
same time, the leaders were trained to organize and to “play the 
game fair.” The teachers were drawn closer to their pupils by 
working with them and among them. 


CONCLUSION 


A summary of these data leads to the conclusion that— 

1. The Catholic Activity Program did definitely function ben- 
eficially in the lives of the children, religiously and socially, 
during the period of the experiment. 

2. Since both teachers and pupils participating in the program 
report so favorably of their first attempts, it seems safe to pre- 
dict that after more practice, with better equipment, and the 
cooperation of the entire system, the results would be more 
favorable. 

3. Since the first attempt, which was made with untrained 
teachers, some of them teaching for the first time, was such a 
success, it must be possible and even practicable to use the above 
described Catholic Activity Program in the ordinary parochial 
school without detriment to the scholarship of the students. 
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ISSUES AND PROBLEMS FACING CATHOLIC 
SECONDARY EDUCATION—II 


Unsan H. 8.M. 
Department of Education, The Catholic University of America 


In a previous article we discussed the need of defining clearly 
the purpose of the Catholic secondary school in the United States, 
the problems we would have to face if we decided that all youth 
of high school age were entitled to a high school education, the 
need of relating the curriculum more closely to the needs of 
youth, the relative emphasis that should be given to general and 
special education on the secondary level, the place of vocational 
education in the all-purpose high school, the role of work ex- 
perience as a means of education, the problem of providing ter- 
minal education for the 60 per cent who will not continue their 
education beyond high school, how we might provide more ad- 
equately for individual differences among pupils, and the prob- 
lem of finding ways of educating the 25 per cent impervious to 
book learning. Other problems with which we are faced follow. 


10. How Can We Get Every Catholic Child in a Catholic School? 

A group of problems center around our efforts to achieve our 
ideal in Catholic education, “Every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school.” At present four out of every five Catholic youth of 
high school age going to high school are getting their education 
in a public school; only one out of five is getting a Catholic high 
school education. Insufficient finances and an insufficient num- 
ber of religious teachers are the two main problems that we will 
have to solve before we can better this ratio. 

Efforts are currently being made to step up the recruitment of 
candidates for religious orders of teachers. Vocation clubs are 
being formed, vocational literature is being presented in a more 
appealing manner, novenas for vocations are urged. A phase 
that has not been stressed sufficiently, and which goes to the 
heart of the problem, is making Catholic families aware of the 
urgency of this problem. Such a realization might prompt more 
parents to implant the seed of vocation in their children at an 
early age. 

Few satisfactory solutions to the financial problem have been 
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proposed. The establishment of diocesan and even national edu- ; 
cational sinking funds have been proposed from which poorer : 
areas might draw in order to establish schools. Most likely no : 
plan short of federal or state aid will be able to provide an . 
adequate solution. Currently Catholics are taxed over $400,- 
000,000 annually for the support of public education, an average 
of nearly $90 per Catholic family. By providing their own _ 
Catholic schools they save the public over $280,000,000 every a 
year for current expense, interest, and capital outlay. Catholic ; 

parents could no doubt be brought to make even greater sacri- ; 
fices for Catholic education, but they could never be expected ; 
to provide the funds necessary to achieve our goal, “Every F 


Catholic child in a Catholic school.” Some plan whereby Catho- 
lics are granted a just share in tax-appropriated school funds is 
the only adequate solution. Distributive justice demands that 
we share in the funds to which we have proportionately con- 
tributed. Prejudice and misunderstanding on the part of certain j 
influential groups are the main obstacles to the solution of our j 
financial problem. 


There is a further question, however. Is now the tactful time 
to ask federal aid for Catholic schools? Would it stir up a 
hornet’s nest that might make us wish we had never brought 
our cause to the fore? We are faced with a choice of the lesser 
of two evils: either continue to have the majority of our Cath- 
olic children educated in the public schools, deprived of the re- 
ligious training which we in conscience feel is their right and 
need, or risk bringing on a fight and possibly stir up bigoted op- 
position and unfavorable propaganda on the part of certain mis- 
understanding and uninformed groups. In the writer’s opinion, 
the former is by far the greater evil, particularly so if we take 
a long-range view of the possible ultimate effects of the two 
alternatives. 

The solution of this problem is probably far distant. During 
the meantime we must find a way of organizing our Catholic 
teachers in public schools and of giving them direction and en- 
couragement. We know that the most powerful influence in the 
school is the teacher; the more Catholic teachers we have in the 
public schools, the less the danger to the 80 per cent of our 
Catholic youth in attendance at these schools. 
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11. Bringing Our Thinking and Textbooks up to Date 

Another problem is that of providing new textbooks that take 
cognizance of the developments that have taken place in the 
world since 1940. A more difficult aspect of this problem is that 
of getting our teachers to bring their stock of illustrations, ex- 
pressions, examples, and even their pattern of thinking, in some 
instances, up to date. The old world that we knew before 1940 
has been washed away by World War II. Atomic bombs and 
rocket ships, television and radar have rendered many concepts 
obsolete; e.g., the ideas of isolationism and national sovereignty 
as we find them expressed in social studies texts. Consequently 
new texts have to be written which prompt our students to think 
in terms of “citizen of the world.” 

This same problem exists in the field of science texts; scientific 
development leaped forward during the war years. Rightfully 
do we look askance at texts in this field written before 1940. 

We are living in an air age. Until our elementary schools have 
thrown out their old geographies and replaced them by texts 
which aim to develop children’s thinking in terms of time-space 
relationship, our high schools have the responsibility of bringing 
about in the minds of their pupils presently in high school this 
new conception of the world in which they live. 


12. Developing and Providing Appropriate Films 
for Classroom Use 

The striking success achieved by the Army and Navy in the 
development and use of films in teaching has brought into sharp 
focus the lack of proper facilities for developing, distributing, 
and using classroom films. Particularly is this true of our Cath- 
olic school system. 

Three current developments in the use of this kind of audio- 
visual material, which, by way of comparison, serve to empha- 
size the lag in the development and use of Catholic educational 
films, are worthy of note: 

1. The trend on the part of teachers to become more and 
more aware of the necessity of careful preparatory and follow- 
up activities when movies are used in the classroom; but this 
presupposes first that the teacher is familiar with the content 
of the film, and, secondly, prepares the pupils for what they 
will see. 
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2. The trend toward school-owned film libraries, just as they 
now own book libraries. Recently there was placed in each of 
the public high schools of Chicago a basic library of 40 in- 
structional films. If this goal, for economic and other reasons, 
is too ambitious for Catholic schools, perhaps we should strive 
first to develop diocesan film libraries. Schools controlled by a 
particular religious order might band together to establish a 
cooperative film center. Certainly the more frequently used 
basic titles should be of easy access for the teachers. 

3. The promising trend toward sharper discrimination by 
teachers and administrators between good and poor pictures so 
far as their educational utility is concerned. The recent catalog, 
The Educational Film Guide, carries 3,540 different titles al- 
legedly appropriate for educational use, 50 per cent of which 


have been produced since 1940. Many of these, however, have 


been produced to convert to a cause or to sell a product, group, 
institution, practice, or an idea. Discrimination in their use is 
necessary if time is not to be wasted. 

One of our problems in this area is to make teachers aware of 
the great educational value of classroom films. Films serve 
particularly well as awakeners of interest. As such they offer a 
solution to our problem of educating the non-verbal group in 
our schools. Films are able to present a theme, biographic, his- 
toric, moral, with a force of impact which stimulates the impulse 
to continue by nonconventional methods all but irresistible, were 
these methods appropriately related. The proper relation of 
films to subject-matter under treatment strikes at the heart of 
the problem presented by the frequent criticism, “Classroom 
films are dry.” Teachers who make this accusation do not 
know when or how to use films. A high school senior might be 
bored by a film on the slide-rule if he cares nothing about the 
slide-rule. The solution is not to animate the slide-rule and 
have it go off tackle for sixty yards, run over and kiss a shapely 
Miss Physics, and then the next day zoom halfway across the 
world to bomb the daylights out of one hundred thousand Rus- 
sians; rather the solution is to present the film at a time when 
he wants to learn to use the slide-rule. 

The motion picture is at its best in the classroom when it pro- 
vides important perceptual experiences which otherwise would 
not be obtained; this is particularly true when the teaching aims 
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to depict dynamic, moving phenomena: how a plant grows, how 
people live, how an engine operates. F. W. Noel, California’s 
audio-visual division chief, found that training pictures step up 
learning processes by 35 per cent and cause facts to be re- 
membered 55 per cent longer. English is perhaps the only sub- 
ject that cannot be taught better by sight than by sound. The 
rather prevalent hesitancy among teachers to use films in teach- 
ing is a Puritan hangover that makes us think that the best 
teaching is hard teaching. 

The problem facing Catholic education is three-fold: (1) de- 
veloping appropriate films to illustrate not only the subject- 
matter in our schools that is strictly Catholic, such as the many 
topics in the religion course, but the Catholic atmosphere and 
tone that should pervade the entire Catholic curriculum, (2) 
making available through film libraries close at hand the teach- 
ing films already produced; and (3) acquainting our teachers 
with the content of films and making them aware of the neces- 
sity of knowing when and how to use them. 


18. Getting in on the Ground Floor in Radio Education 

Recent developments in FM broadcasting have brought Cath- 
olic educators face to face with the problem of taking the neces- 
sary steps to get in on the ground floor of what promises to be 
one of the most important advances in the provision of greater 
and more varied educational opportunities to all interested in 
education. The immediate problem is one of making adminis- 
trators aware of the educational opportunities that have rather 
suddenly opened up before them in the field of radio. 

The Federal Communications Commission has allocated 20 
FM channels in the broadcasting spectrum for non-commercial 
educational stations. At present there are 12 FM stations op- 
erated by educational institutions, while nearly 200 others have 
already indicated to the FCC their interest in operating FM 
stations. The 20 channels could easily accommodate 1,000 new 
stations. The government has advised educators to apply for 
FCC Construction Permits at the earliest possible date. Secular 
universities, schools, and school systems are responding to the 
announcement with enthusiasm. A group of eastern colleges 
have banded together to form their own inter-collegiate network. 
Most states are planning state FM educational networks. Unless 
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Catholic administrations wake up to the present opportunity and 
file their applications with the FCC, Catholic schools will be 
left holding the bag. If Catholic colleges and diocesan school 
systems make definite plans now for setting up FM stations, 
why could not these be ultimately formed into a Catholic edu- 
cational FM network? 

A recent survey shows that equipment for an FM station can 
be purchased at prices ranging from $6,420 to $85,110, depend- 
ing on the power of the station. The over-all costs of installa- 
tion and operation are constantly being lowered as post-war in- 
dustry gets its footing. These costs are certainly within the 
reach of many of our Catholic educational institutions. These 
figures ought to stir Catholic educators to enter the field of FM 
broadcasting and file for licenses while frequencies are still 
available.* 

Other problems which we must get ready to face will center 
around the development of educational programs for radio con- 
sumption. We have a wealth of material. We need but to 
put it into appropriate form. 


14. How Eliminate Gaps and Overlay in Pupil’s Learning? 

For a number of years educators have been concerned with 
the poor articulation not only within the high school itself—be- 
tween subject and subject and grade and grade—but likewise be- 
tween the high school and the elementary school on the one hand 
and between the high school and college on the other. It is a 
common complaint that there are serious gaps in the develop- 
ment of the student’s knowledge in certain areas; that in other 
areas there is a deadening overlap. 

In an attempt at better articulation, how frequently, for ex- 
ample, do the teachers of English of the schools on the two dif- 
ferent levels get together for the purpose of learning specifically 
what each is offering or requiring? How frequently do they 
“study through” the course of study together and make the 
necessary revisions? To what extent does the teacher map out 
her program for the year in keeping with weaknesses as well as 
strong points as they are revealed by an achievement test in 
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her particular subject? These questions are suggestive of prac- 
tical solutions. 

Common, too, is the complaint that much of what the student 
learns in high school is atomistic in character; knowledge is not 
properly integrated and as a result he fails to see how the in- 
formation which he has acquired is interrelated. This problem 
is perhaps more serious today than it has ever been in the past 
despite sporadic efforts at solving the difficulty by way of general 
courses. Repetition of material treated on an earlier level is 
not necessarily objectionable. Because of maturation in mental 
development, the same material can now be presented at a more 
advanced level from which the pupil is now capable of obtaining 
new meanings. Too frequently teachers fail to take note of this 
mental development. Too frequently, too, teachers fail to realize 
the importance of teaching in such a way that the pupils are 
provided with problems and experiences which necessitate their 
tying previously unrelated facts into an understanding pattern. 
Students in high school must be provided with many experiences 
in which they have the opportunity of amalgamating their 
knowledge, of unifying it into new patterns which thus yield new. 
insights. 

Perhaps the system of unit credits is partly responsible for 
the atomistic character of high school learning. Courses are 
passed as if they were ends in themselves and, once finished, 
carry an inviolable credit which fosters the pupil’s taking a 
thank-the-Lord-that-is-over attitude toward whatever he may 
have learned. 

The continuity of education must be stressed with emphasis 
placed upon constructive and effective assimilation with some 
proof demanded that such assimilation has taken place. Perhaps 
we should institute general comprehensive examinations, to be 
taken at the end of the high school course, which would not 
stress facts but rather their assimilation and the extent to which 
knowledge has become functional; this might be done by pre- 
senting the student with problems demanding an all-round grasp 
of certain ideas and insights bearing on these problems. No 
doubt such examinations could not be demanded of all, but they 
could be demanded of the superior students. They would go far 
in the way of challenging and changing the attitude of the in- 
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tellectually elite. Here is an opportunity for pioneer work in 
Catholic secondary education. 

Perhaps certification or graduation from high school should 
be approached through a comprehensive evaluation of individual 
progress in terms of well-defined educational objectives. Such 
evaluation would include measures of ability and evidences of 
constructive attitudes as well as tests of insights into relation- 
ships demanding basic information and understandings in the 
several functional areas of general education. 

We may not be able to eliminate the credit system, but it 
does seem imminent that we take a stand against the piecemeal 
view of formal education which militates against better articula- 
tion and integration. 

The third and last in this series of articles on problems facing Catholic 
secondary education will be presented in the nezt issue of this Review. 
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COUNSELING IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Eveenie A. LeonarD 
Department of Education, The Catholic University of America 


In order to discover the types of counseling done in the 
Catholic secondary schools of the United States, a one-page 
questionnaire was sent in the spring of 1945 to 2,109 of the 
secondary schools listed in the 1942 Directory, published by 
_ the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The schools listed 

as junior high schools were not included. In the fall and winter 
of the same year a second and third copy of the questionnaire 
was sent to those schools from which no response had been 
received. 

A preliminary study of the returns showed that a consider- 
able number of the high schools included in the listing were 
novitiates, pro-seminaries, junior high schools, and specialized 
schools such as schools in correctional institutions and schools 
for the blind, deaf and mentally defective. Since the present 
study was not concerned with specialized secondary schools 
but only with the three-year senior and regular four-year Catho- 
lic high schools an attempt was made to arrive at a total num- 
ber of Catholic high schools which did not include any of the 
specialized secondary schools. However, no conclusive data 
could be found. Of the 1,241 questionnaires returned 85 were 
eliminated; they represented specialized high schools and, hence, 
were not relevant to this study. 

One thousand one hundred and fifty-six of the returned ques- 
tionnaires were retained for further study. These were thought 
to represent approximately 70 per cent of the three-year senior 
and regular four-year Catholic high schools of the United States. 

The responses to the questionnaires came from the District 
of Columbia and every State in the Union except Nevada and 
Wyoming, which were not represented in the returns. Forty-nine 
per cent of the high schools were coeducational, 14 per cent were 
boys’ high schools, and 37 per cent were girls’ high schools. The 
enrollment of the high schools ranged from 11 pupils to 3,407 
pupils. One thousand and thirty-five high schools, or 89 per 
cent of the total number of high schools, had an enrollment of 
less than 500 pupils. Thirty-one high schools, or 2.7 per cent 
of the total number, had an enrollment of over 1,000 pupils. 
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Counseling programs were found in all types of high schools 
from those of small enrollment to the largest high schools in the 
country. Twenty-one per cent of the high schools had special- 
ized counselors; 35 per cent had some type of homeroom guid- 
ance program where the principal and a selected number of the 
teachers carried the responsibility of counseling the pupils. 
Thirty-two per cent of the high schools reported that the prin- 
cipal and all the teachers were responsible for counseling the 
pupils. Twelve per cent of the high schools reported that they 
had no guidance program, several stating that all guidance was 
done by the pastor. It is doubtful if this statement can be 
taken literally. It is probably nearer the truth to interpret the 
responses as meaning that the Religious, who make up 86 per 
cent of the teachers, did not report, on the questionnaire, their 
almost continuous daily contacts with the pupils which involved 
numerous guidance procedures. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf of the United States 
Office of Education reported, in his 1943 study of Guidance in 
The Public High Schools, that 34 per cent of those responding 
to his questionnaire did not have a guidance program. 


PERCENTAGE HAVING GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


One thousand and fourteen Catholic high schools, or 86 per 
cent of the total number of high schools included in this study, 
reported having some type of guidance program. The degree to 
which these guidance programs were organized and implemented 
is shown in their responses to the several questions included in 
the questionnaire. In general the high schools having counselors 
are more fully organized and better implemented than the high 
schools having homeroom guidance programs or teacher-coun- 
selor prégrams. Also the high schools having homeroom guid- 
ance programs are better organized and implemented than the 
high schools where the principal and all teachers are responsible 
for the guidance of pupils. 

A specific amount of time reserved for guidance was reported 
by 64 per cent of the high schools having counselors, 32 per cent 
of the high schools having homeroom guidance, and 21 per cent 
of those having teacher-counselor guidance. The total amount 
of time per week reserved for counseling ranged from fifteen 
minutes to five or six full working days. 
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GUIDANCE EQUIPMENT 


Special rooms were reserved for guidance in 64 per cent of the 
high schools having counselors, in 21 per cent of the high schools 
having homeroom guidance, and in 21 per cent of those having 
teacher-counselor guidance. Many high schools reported using 
the school office, their homeroom, or their classrooms for their 
guidance work. 

Cumulative records were kept by 82 per cent of the high 
schools having counselors, 68 per cent of the high schools having 
homeroom guidance, and by 60 per cent of those having teacher- 
counselor guidance. 

Collective guidance equipment of specific counseling time, spe- 
cial counseling rooms and cumulative records were reported by 
168 high schools, or 16.5 per cent of the total group. One hun- 
dred and two high schools, or 10 per cent of the high schools, 
reported having specific counseling time and cumulative records 
but no special room in which to counsel. Eighty-eight high 
schools, or 8.6 per cent of the high schools, reported having a 
counseling room and cumulative records but no specific time re- 
served for guidance; and 44 high schools, or 4 per cent of the 
total number, reported having a special room and specific coun- 
seling time but no cumulative records. Perhaps no data in the 
study show more clearly the growing interest of the Catholic 
high schools in counseling than these figures which so definitely 
indicate the expansion of the implementation of their guidance 


programs. 
EXTENT OF TESTING PROGRAM 


In the field of testing 86.6 per cent of the total number of 
Catholic high schools having a guidance program gave intelli- 
gence tests, 72 per cent gave standardized achievement tests and 
36 per cent gave some type of aptitude test. Twenty-seven high 
schools gave reading tests, 18 high schools gave personality tests, 
10 gave vocational interest inventories, six gave language prog- 
nostic tests, five gave college placement tests and three gave 
social usage tests. Many of the high schools reported that they 
were planning to expand their testing programs to include the 
newer tests. 

The responses tend to show that group guidance is less popu- 
lar in the Catholic high schools than individual guidance. Only 
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48 per cent reported having guidance classes, 21 per cent re- 
ported having an orientation program for new pupils and 13 per 
cent stated that they had a class in occupations. Two per cent 
of the high schools reported using the homeroom period occa- 
sionally for guidance, and another 2 per cent stated that they 
used their assembly period frequently for some type of guidance. 
Four per cent of the high schools mentioned some type of reli- 
gious class or activity as part of their group guidance program. 
The returns seem to indicate that group guidance techniques are 
less extensively used in the Catholic*high schools than other 
techniques such as testing although in some dioceses a full course 
of study in group guidance has been developed very successfully. 


PLACEMENT 


The response of the Catholic high schools to the question re- 
garding the placement of school leavers and graduates showed a 
wide diversity of practice. Four hundred high schools, or 39 per 
cent of the total group having counseling programs, reported 
“none” or did not answer the question directly. Many of these 
stated that the great majority of their pupils went on to college 
or other institutions of learning. Others stated that “Uncle 
Sam” of the local office of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice took care of all placement problems. Forty-nine per cent 
of the high schools having a guidance program reported making 
their placement contacts by telephone, 22 per cent received visits 
from prospective employers and another 22.5 per cent contacted 
local employment agencies. In a few instances a diocesan place- 
ment agency was mentioned, and two high schools reported hav- 
ing their own placement agency. Only 12 per cent of the high 
schools reported going to employing establishments to investi- 
gate occupational opportunities and working conditions. 

It would appear that this is the most serious weakness of the 
guidance programs of Catholic high schools. The responses show 
that religious, educational and personal guidance is very exten- 
sively carried on but little is apparently done either in occupa- 
tional counseling or in the investigating of working conditions 
to determine their desirability for the school leavers and grad- 
uates of Catholic high schools. Only 68 per cent reported doing 
any occupational counseling and of this number only 12 per cent 
did it chiefly, 42 per cent sometimes and 14 per cent rarely. 
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RELIGIOUS COUNSELING 


Religious counseling was reported as being done by the guid- 
ance personnel in 86 per cent of the high schools of the group 
with 55 per cent doing it chiefly, 30 per cent sometimes and 1 
per cent rarely. In many instances the high schools reported 
that the priests did the religious counseling and not the high 
school counselors. If the religious counseling of these priests 
were included, it would greatly increase the total religious coun- 
seling reported by the high schools. Since the term “vocational 
counseling” is frequently used to refer to the religious vocation, 
it was also included in the questionnaire as well as occupational 
counseling. In response to the question on vocational counsel- 
ing 78 per cent of the high schools reported the guidance done 
by the counseling personnel, 24 per cent chiefly, 51 per cent 
sometimes, and 3 per cent rarely. These responses further indi- 
cate the richness of the religious counseling given in the Catholic 
high schools. 

PERSONAL EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 

Educational counseling was reported as done by the guidance 
personnel in 82 per cent of the Catholic high schools of the 
group, 45 per cent doing it chiefly, 36 per cent sometimes and 1 
per cent rarely. Personal counseling was reported similarly by ~ 
77 per cent of the high schools, 27 per cent doing it chiefly, 45 per 
cent sometimes and 5 per cent rarely. Social guidance was done 
by the counseling personnel in 69 per cent of the high schools, 
14 per cent chiefly, 46 per cent sometimes and 9 per cent rarely. 

Although there are no detailed data with which to compare 
the responses of the Catholic high schools in the present study 
to existing studies of Guidance in the public schools, it is clear 
that the Catholic high schools have more extensive guidance 
programs than the public high schools, particularly in the fields 
of religious and personal counseling. On the whole the responses 
to the questionnaire showed a keen interest in guidance. Only a 
few remarks written in the margins indicated that the respond- 
ents were content with their present program of guidance, while 
many stated that they were planning to expand their present 
facilities and asked for information regarding various proce- 
dures. A more detailed analysis of the responses is made under 
the geographical subdivisions of the data which will be treated 
in @ subsequent issue of this Review. 
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WARPED ATTITUDE OF CATHOLIC STUDENTS 
TOWARD THE NEGRO 


Rev. James Morrison, 0.8.B. 
St. Bernard College, Alabama 


In a recent investigation’ of attitudes toward the colored race 
held by Catholic students of our high schools in three prominent 
industrial cities of the Southeast, findings reveal that the products 
of Catholic education are far from Christ-like in their attitudes 
toward their colored brethren. This study covered approximately 
seventy-five per cent of the students in the Catholic schools in 
these cities. The investigation, by use of a general scale,? shows a 
very unfavorable attitude in general toward the Negro, and with 
the aid of a specific scale on various problems in the religious, 
social, economical, political, and educational areas, presents a 
picture that should trouble the conscientious teacher in our 
Catholic schools. 

There is no sexual difference in attitude toward the Negro, 
according to our study, but the attitudes of the boys tend more 
to be alike than those of the girls as is indicated by a comparison 
of the standard deviations of the two groups.’ There is very little 
increase in favorableness and fairmindedness on the part of the 
student as he progresses through the Catholic high school in this 
southeastern area. This increase in favorableness is so slight that 
it possesses no statistical significance. Neither is there a difference 
between students who have always attended Catholic schools and 
those who have attended public schools for four or more years. 
Evidently, then, our Catholic education has so far failed in its 
methods to change for the better the uncharitable attitudes which 
the student brings with him into our high schools. These attitudes 
have already been formed and are definitely fixed before the 
student enters high school, and our students are leaving the high 
school with approximately the same set of attitudes toward the 
Negro. What some of these attitudes are, will be shown in the 


following paragraphs. 


1The Author, “A Comparative a S of Attitudes of Catholic and Public 
High Students towards the Negro in the meri — Area.” 
H. Grice, A Scale for Measuring Attitude toward 
standard deviati 


on of the girls is 2.08, and that of the boys, 1.64. 
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RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


In regard to religious attitudes, it is sad to note that almost 
30 per cent of our Catholic students would bar the Negro 
from attending the same church with whites. A very great 
majority, almost 95 per cent, believe that religion would benefit 
the Negro, but 10 per cent think that it is impossible for the 
Negro to be good morally. One per cent of the students do not 
believe that the Negro has a soul, and 10 per cent do not consider 
it their duty to help the Negro to improve his conditions. These 
results tend to show the Catholic students in their area have not 
imbibed completely the teachings of Christ in regard to the 
Mystical Body of Christ and the Brotherhood of all men. 

Relative to social attitudes, over 75 per cent of the Catholic 
students believe in the maintenance of social barriers between 
Whites and Negroes. They believe in racial segregation in housing, 
schools, restaurants, social affairs, and public transportation. In 
regard to these attitudes, the boys and girls are almost identical 
in percentages, while in other matters there are slight differences, 
which however are not significant for the most part. 

Only 20 per cent of the Catholic students believe in Negroes 
having equal rights with the Whites. Approximately 25 per cent 
of the group claim that they like individual Negroes. This seems 
to bear out a characteristic of the Southerner’s attitude, who tends 
to like the Negro as an individual but will not accept them as a 
group. 

One-fourth of the Catholic students unjustly hold that the 
Negro should be denied the right to vote. Again, almost half of 
our students maintain that they would never vote for a Negro 
under any conditions, while approximately one-fourth would vote 
for a qualified Negro instead of a less qualified white candidate. 
Thus it is seen that a good number of our Catholic students 
would deny to the Negro his constitutional rights, which is not 
only un-Christian but un-American as well. 


JUSTICE TOWARD THE NEGRO 


The economic picture presents also a sad contradiction of 
Catholic principles of justice and charity. Almost one-third of 
our students hold that the Negro should be held down as a servant 
class for the whites. However, another third believe in equal 
employment opportunities for this race. Deplorable, too, is the 
fact that 14 per cent would pay the Negro less than the 
white worker for the same kind of work. It is interesting to note 
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here that in regard to economic attitudes the boys are more 
unfavorable than the girls. Evidently, the boys are thinking more 
of subsequent job competition and employment than the girls are. 
Again one can see that there is a considerable amount of injustice 
in the minds and hearts of our Catholic students. , 

Approximately 80 per cent of the group have faith in education 
as a factor in helping the Negro become a better citizen and a 
good worker. One-half of the students would like to see more Negro 
doctors, lawyers, and professional men, but in their personal 
comments, which were appended to the scales used in the testing, 
many of the students expressed their desire that these professional 
men should deal only with the Negro race. Over half of the 
students would like to have courses offered in the school curriculum 
to help understand the Negro and his problems. Only a few think 
that it is a great mistake to educate the Negro, but the 3 per cent 
who do believe this is still too high for students who have sup- 
posedly been educated in the light of principles of love toward all 
men. On the whole, one can see that the students do have great 
faith in education as a factor for improving conditions of the 
Negro. This favorable attitude on education and the Negro is 
the only attitude in general which the majority of the students 
approved. Many of the students in their personal comments 
believed that this education was necessary in order for the Negro 
to realize his place in our white civilization. 

WARPED ATTITUDES 

In regard to the character of the Negro, one finds that a third 
of the group tested regard the Negro as honest, while another 
third consider him as a group to be dishonest. The other third 
were unwilling to place this race in either category. Over 60 per 
cent think that the Negro could become a good, useful citizen if 
given the opportunity, while almost a half do not blame the Negro 
for his present social status. Perhaps this is a tacit admission of 
the white man’s fault for the present deplorable conditions of the 
Negro in our Southern area. It is another point of interest to 
note that only about 15 per cent of the white students would 
admit that the Negro is equal to the white race in intelligence, and 
only a fifth would believe that the Negro could, if given the 
chance, equal the white race in every respect. This shows the 
firmness of a belief of a majority of the students in the white 
man’s innate superiority over the Negro race. 

A typical Southern attitude is shown in the opinion that the 
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Negro would be all right, if only he kept his place. This attitude 
is held by over 70 per cent of the students. This place, as is wel} 
known, is below that of the white race, where the Negro submits 


willingly to his lower caste of inferiority and subordination to the 


dominant white class. 

Nearly one-half of these students profess that the Negro tends 
naturally to commit more crimes than whites, and a fifth of the 
group consider the Negro as a danger and a menace. Perhaps the 
wide publicity given in Southern newspapers to crimes committed 
by the Negro against whites and the reports of race riots from 
other regions give rise to such attitudes. It is painful to note, 
though the number is small, that 4 per cent of Catholic educated 
students consider the Negro to be not much higher than animals. 

Only about a fifth of the group consider the Negro as kind 
and sympathetic, while very few think that the Negro tends to 
improve his environment, or that they would care to associate 
with a Negro. On the whole one can see that a good number of 
sur students hold very severe attitudes on the character of the 
Negro. The boys in this particular area tend to be more hostile 
toward the Negroes than the girls. 

Among miscellaneous or unclassified attitudes, the following is 
worthy of note. One-half of the boys and two-thirds of the girls 
claim that they do not like, nor do they dislike the Negro. This 
claim of neutrality is not verified on the Grice scale, since the 
median score for the group as a whole happened to be 3.6. Item 26 
of Grice’s scale, which has the value of 3.6, states, “These people 
are all right, I suppose, but I’ve never liked them.” Evidently, 
our Catholic students consider social inequality, the denial of 
political and economic rights, racial discrimination and such like, 
as something natural, and have no bearing in conscience in regard 
to hatred or love, justice or injustice. Their consciences are not 
the least disturbed by the unfairness of such attitudes which they 
consider as neutral. This claim of neutrality is in itself contrary 
to the positive command of Christ to love all men. 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION 
A comparison of the data obtained from a previous study‘ using 
the same general scale on the attitudes of Catholic students toward 
the Mexican and the results obtained in this study reveals that 
M. Illuminata Petrek, “A Gompentive Study of Attitudes of High 


‘Sister 
School Seniors towards the Mexican the Negro” (unpublished Master’s 
Dissertation, Catholic University, 1942). 
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Catholics of the Southwest are slightly more antagonistic toward 
_ the Mexican immigrants than the Catholic students of the South- 

east toward the Negro. This difference, however, is not statistically 
significant. From this, one can conclude that Catholic students 
do not consider the religion of a racial minority in the formation 
of attitudes since the majority of Mexicans are Catholic, while, 
on the other hand, there are few Catholic Negroes in the cities 
tested in the Southeast. 

In comparing the attitudes of students in Catholic schools with 
students in public schools, we found little difference. 

Ninety per cent of the public school group claimed affiliation with 
some Christian religion, which seems to show that our separated 
brethren, too, are failing to implant Christ’s fundamental law of 
love for all men in the hearts of their young adherents. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A summation of this study then shows that there has been 
dismal failure on the part of our Catholic educators to bring about 
a real Catholic outlook on racial attitudes. Why this is so cannot 
be exactly stated, but evidently something is wrong with the 
methods of instruction. The Southeast is still, in a sense, ‘““Mis- 
sionary Country,” and the majority of the Catholic educators, 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters come from the North or other regions 
where racial feeling toward the Negro is less antagonistic. Perhaps 
they do not realize the existence of our Catholic students’ animosity 
toward the Negro and the terrific influence of the environment of 
our region on the formation of these attitudes. Again, it may be 
that our Catholic educators insist too much on the outward 
observance of the letter of the law, while the spirit of the law, 
which consists of Love for God and neighbor, is neglected. The 
students are not brought to realize the full implications of the 
teachings of Christ and that, as Members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, they are bound to love and respect their fellowman, all of 
whom have been redeemed by the Blood of Christ. 

The inevitable conclusion is that there is sound reason to believe 
that the formation of Christian principles of love, justice, and right 
thinking toward all men has not been a major objective of our 
Catholic educators. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The Catholic school system, expecially in the South, is main- 
tained at a terrific hardship and expense on the part of clergy and 
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laity. If Catholics are willing to make such sacrifices, then cer- 
tainly those in charge of such schools are bound in justice to see 
that the students of these schools should obtain an all-Catholic 
education. Too frequently our Catholic objectives are lost sight of. 

In general, there should be at the beginning of each school year, a 
cooperative study on the part of the faculty of the aims and 
purposes of Catholic education resulting in a definite understand- 
ing, as well as practical application of these aims to the specific 
school in which one is situated. This calls for a definite, practical 
plan in harmony with the accepted ideals of Catholic education 
and the aims of the specific school. Too often, the objectives are 
ephemeral ; lofty goals with idealistic sounding words are proposed, 
but nothing definite is offered to guide us through the dusty and 
cloudy days of actual classroom situations. 

Specifically, each teacher should decide how through the teaching 
of his particular subject matter he can contribute to those aims 
which are considered acceptable for his school. Through the 
medium of his subject matter, he should contribute something that 
makes for the formation and inculcation of certain attitudes, ideals. 
and habits. 

In Catholic education, the formation and inculcation of habits 
and attitudes of love of God and neighbor is of paramount im- 
portance. In reference to racial attitudes, the following suggestions 
may be helpful. 

First, our religious instruction should be more positive, stressing 
the spirit of charity and social justice, their practical application 
to the life situations about us. We are living in an age of “Learning 
by Doing,” so why not take religion classes out to Negro schools? 
Why not a field trip to a Negro neighborhood? Let the students 
meet the Negro, talk to him, and learn of his problems, his view- 
points on the problems of race which disturb him. Negro priests 
and Sisters, when available, should be invited in to talk to our 
students. Let them know that the Church is Catholic, for all men, 
irrespective of race or color. 

Secondly, we should adapt the teaching of secular studies to the 
imparting of better race relationships. In history, literature, and 
art, the Negro’s contributions should be included and recognized. — 
Too often, these are neglected, or purposely left out by textbook 
writers, especially in the Southern area. The teaching of civics 
should stress that the American Constitution is for all men, not 
all white men. In economics and sociology, the material side of 
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gain for the white man can be stressed, for if the Negro is raised 
to a higher economic and social status, all in such a region will 
benefit. 

In the last analysis, as Father LaFarge® says, the “Alpha” and 
the “Omega” of interracial justice and charity is personal holiness, 
the principal objective of Catholic education, based upon the 
understanding that each individual has of the part that he and 
his neighbor have to play in the building up of the Kingdom of 
God, here on earth, which makes the primary objective complete 
and in accordance with the Divine Teacher’s definition of a true 
Christian, “By this, shall men know that you are my disciples, 
that you have love for one another.’ 

‘John LaFarge, The Race Question and the Negro (New York: Longmans, 


Green and Com , 1940), p. 264. 
*John 13:5. er ny 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF THE CHILD A 
COOPERATIVE TASK 


Sister Mary MoGrars, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College, Detroit 


Teaching religion to our Catholic children is not the work of 
the parochial school alone. It is and should be the work of the 
Catholic home also. For more than a generation now, the Cath- 
olic home has not been fulfilling its part in this cooperative work 
too effectively. The preschool child with whem so much could 
be done comes into first grade hardly knowing that there is a 
God, hardly recognizing the holy names of Jesus and Mary, 
hardly able to trace on himself the sacred sign of his redemp- 
tion. Yet this same six-year-old probably has a vocabulary of 
1,500 words, knows movie stars, radio programs, funny strip 
characters, automobiles and airplane models, as well as hundreds 
of other items of interest in our rapidly moving world. 

That the child should be left in ignorance of the truths of his 
faith is a great mistake psychologically as well as a grave in- 
justice. By baptism, the child has been made a Temple of the 
Living God and a member of the Mystical Body of Christ. He 
has been given the supernatural powers or faculties of faith 
(which corresponds to sight on the sensory level and intellect on - 
the rational plane), of hope (which corresponds to desire on the 
sensory level and intellectual desire on the rational plane), of 
charity (which corresponds to emotions on the sensory level and 
love on the rational plane). These supernatural faculties, like 
their analogous powers on the sensory and rational levels, de- 
velop only with exercise. A baby kept blindfolded until its sixth 
birthday would hardly have the power of sight. A baby kept 
blindfolded supernaturally will hardly have the power of faith. 
Because the kind of life impaired in the latter instance is so 
far above that impaired in the former, the injustice is also much 
greater. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE HOME 


When the child comes to school, some of the harm done by his 
deficient training in the home can be remedied. Yet again, the 
home all too often depends upon the school to give the child 
all of his religious training whereas the task should be a co- 
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operative one. The Church has delegated the religious training 
of the child to the home first, and then to the school. Only 
when the home carries out its part can we hope to have the 
child’s religion a vital living thing, because it is in the home 
that the child lives and learns the basic attitudes of love, of 
work and of social and moral values. Unless his religion is part 
of this fabric of vital living, it will remain throughout life a 
foreign and probably a superficial thing—something one can use 
or ‘not as he finds it convenient. How tragic this will be we 
know well, since Our Lord has promised that “al] things shall 
be added unto you” only if you seek “first the kingdom of God 
and His justice.” Religion cannot be a veneer, an added value; 
it must be the very soul of our living. 

Like so many other things, the responsibility for making the 
home realize its role in the religious training of the child must 
be placed largely upon the school. The recent letter of the Holy 
Father to the women of Italy, and through them to the women 
of the world, lays great stress on the importance of education 
in home making. If our parochial schools from sixth grade on 
will find ways and means of carrying out the Holy Father's 
wishes—to which he attaches a special blessing—another twenty 
years will see the great majority of Catholic mothers taking 
their share of the responsibility for the religious training of their 
children. How the school can inaugurate such a home-making 
program for its pre-adolescent and adolescent girls and, to a cer- 
tain degree, of boys, must be the subject of other articles. That 
it is the road to solving our present dilemma in the next genera- 
tion is our point here. 

Over and above this, there remains the problem of handling 
the need in the present generation. Again, I think, the school 
is the best, because the most universal, instrument of reaching 
into the home. The school has in its hands the children of the 
home of today. These children are eager and plastic. Espe- 
cially is this true relative to religion, because in this regard 
their pre-school and extra-school rations leave them starving. 
Up to the fourth or even fifth grade, “Sister says” is virtually 
equivalent to “Rome has spoken.” It is true that her great 
authority should make “Sister” very careful of what she says. 
‘However, for the problem under consideration at present, i.e., 
how to get the home to teach and live its religion, “Sister says” 
can be capitalized. 
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MAKING THE HOME SPIRITUAL 


What are the things which will make the home truly spiritual? 
First of all, religion lessons carried home and talked about, 
especially at the dinner table. A wealth of Catholic doctrine 
can be sent into the home in this way. And, told by the little 
child, in all sincerity and simplicity, it can be even more in- 
structive than a good sermon. Parents may have little interest 
in their holy faith. But they always have great interest in their 
children. The one can be made the stepping stone to the other. 

We also want Catholic practices in the home: religious pic- 
tures, a statue of the Sacred Heart and of Our Lady, a crucifix 
in the bedrooms, family prayer, for instance, grace at meals and 
the family rosary. Little children, more especially those in first, 
second and third grades, are the best apostles to send into the 
homes to obtain these ends. Frequent confession and family 
communions can also be obtained by the little ones, especially 
around the time of their First Communion. Fourth and fifth 
graders can get Catholic literature into the home. A Catholic 
newspaper, a good weekly and a devotional magazine should be 
the minimum for any family. If the school suggests books which 
will build a worth-while home library for the children, it will 
have accomplished a great deal. Good reading should be part 
of every home’s program and Catholic books should have their 
place together with other great and cultural works. Group read- 
ing cements family unity in a very special way, as do singing 
and playing and praying together. If we can send the children 
home with a desire for these things, the home will provide them, 
for parents are proverbial in wanting their little ones happy and 
satisfied. 


CHILDREN, APOSTLES IN THE HOME 


The little apostles whom we send into the home must have 
definite ideas of what is to be done and of how to do it. 
Dramatization, for instance, is splendid recreation. The tech- 
nique of impromptu dramatization should be demonstrated on 
all types of religious material from the mysteries of the rosary 
to the recitation of a psalm. That they try this at home with 
the family should be suggested and the results checked the next 
day. Checking here, as in every phase of children’s activity, 
should be done in such a way as to enhance and praise the one 
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who has accomplished something, while those who have not are 
inspired to try harder but not in any way hurt or embarrassed. 
Verse choir activity can be utilized in this way, as can also 
preparation of materials by the family for the celebration of 
any feast which the school celebrates in a special way. One 
mother whom I know who has several small children, always 
has her oldest child buy enough materials in school for the whole 
family to do the project at home when decorations are made 
for some special feast as Christmas or All Saints or for Easter; 
she does this, too, for lesser religious feasts as Valentine’s Day, 
Hallowe’en and the like. These are only suggestions as to ways 
in which the ingenious teacher can cause the home to become 
again what it was formerly in our Christian civilization, the 
center of love and of culture and of virtue. When a home has 
become this, it can take its place side by side with the school, 
in the religious as well as the cultural and secular training of 
the children. 

The school must face the fact that it cannot carry on this 
training alone. The Church never intended that the school 
should do so. Yet the circumstances of American life since the 
turn of the century have made it appear that the school has 
the whole responsibility. We have all known better, but we 
could not quite see how to reverse the torrent pouring in on us. 
On paper, at least, the way seems very simple: let us do our 
job well for the next generation by sending the young women 
out prepared to take over on the home front; and let us do it 
equally well for the present-day home by making its children 
the apostles who will teach it its duties and the means of ful- 
filling them. 
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MATHEMATICS IN THE SCHEME OF LIFE . 


Sister Heten OSB. 
Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 


“WILL MATHEMATICS BE VALUABLE IN HEAVEN?” 


I thought I had been asked all the questions. This peda- 
gogical complacency grew out of my ten years’ teaching experi- 
ence and the rather universal observation that students’ 
questions (like professor’s lectures) tend to repeat themselves 
almost verbatim. Imagine, then, my mental jolt when I came 
across this question in one of our widely read magazines: “Will 
my study of mathematics be of any value to me in Heaven?” My 
first reaction was to send a prayer of thanks to God whose 
Providence has saved me from the mute embarrassment that 
should surely have been mine had my calculus lecture on “rates 
of change” suddenly been punctuated by such a mystical ques- 
tion. Gradually the initial shock gave way to normal reasoning, 
a series of reflections and a rather careful examination of my 
educational conscience. I proposed to myself such questions as: 
“Have I ever shown my students just how mathematics fits into 
the scheme of life? Do the majority of students leave college 
totally unconscious of the role of mathematics in the funda- 
mental plan?” The results of this scrutiny appear in what 
follows. 

On first thought there would seem to be an unbridgeable gap 
between the acquiring of mathematical concepts and skills and 
the enjoyment of a celestial life. We even venture to state that 
there would be those among our students who would gladly forego 
Heaven if it meant a continuance of the mental stress that has 
been theirs while trying to learn mathematics. However, this 
gap is more apparent than real and demands clarification. In 
point of fact we are fools of the first order if, at the present 
time, we engage in an occupation which is markedly distinct 
from, and absolutely unrelated to, what will be our absorbing 
interest in the Life Eternal. 

Perhaps it is because small children are untainted by adult 
prejudices and unspoiled by “education” that they so often 
comprehend and enjoy with an angelic simplicity the things of 
the spiritual world that we “wise” elders have long since aban- 
doned. We recall an incident where two tiny tots were engaged 
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in a verbal contest to see who could excel in the art of counting. 
Having gone the entire range of their tiny memories, one of 
them exultantly called out “as far as God can count.” The 
contest was over. With an enviable wisdom these five-year-olds 
recognized that God’s knowledge of numbers while similar to 
ours is illimitable; that she who first conceived the idea of 
invoking God’s knowledge in her cause was indisputably the 
winner. 

The fundamental principle to be kept in mind is that God’s 
plan of life for his creatures manifests continuity. We are not 
meant to live one type of life here on earth and a totally dif- 
ferent one hereafter. Real happiness here in this life is not 
different in kind but rather in degree from that enjoyed by the 
blessed in Heaven. When we live normal human lives in 
accordance with God’s plan here on earth, we are beginning to 
live (although imperfectly and with limitations) the life that 
will be ours for an eternity. Now what does it mean to live 
humanly? It merely means that we exercise those faculties 
which stamp us as human beings and superior to the animal 
and plant worlds. It is in the employment of intellect and will 
(spiritual and hence enduring faculties) that we are acting 
according to the true nature of man. We employ our spiritual 
faculty of intellect in the process of knowing—a laborious pro- 
cess, indeed, as all teachers can testify. We exercise our will 
in choosing the “good,” in loving. Father Leen’ expresses this as 
follows: “The supreme vital activity, which means life at its 
highest and, therefore, perfect happiness, consists in giving the 
fullest play to the faculties of intellect and will on the most 
perfect objects with which these faculties can deal.” 


MOTIVE FOR MATHEMATICS 


Of course, the most perfect objects on which the intellect and 
will can be exercised are God—the Supreme Truth and God— 
the Ultimate Good. In the natural order, man, as a composite 
of body and soul, cannot know God directly. This joyful priv- 
ilege is reserved for Heaven. He can know God indirectly in 
lesser truths which reflect the Supreme Truth. Thus we see that 
all branches of learning are noble in that they permit us to 
obtain glimpses of the Eternal Truth. Here we come to the 


*Edward Leen, CSSp., Why the Cross. Sheed & Ward, 1930, p. 34. 
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point in question. The student who exercises his mind on the 
truths of mathematics is obtaining a faint idea of God—a 
glimmer of the Absolute Truth. We like to regard all the sub- 
jects of knowledge as so many faucets to the undiminishable 
Source of Truth. Each faucet permits its own characteristic 
kind of truth to flow through it. The more faucets we open, the 
more complete and adequate will be our knowledge. In eternity, 
equipped with divine grace, all barriers to the Source having 
been removed, we shall be in direct contact with Absolute Truth. 

In line with this reasoning we find a powerful motive for 
inducing youth to acquire a knowledge of mathematics (or any 
other branch of learning). Let us impress the student with the 
fact that in so doing he arrives at some knowledge of the Truth 
here on earth and simultaneously increases his capacity for 
knowing in the world beyond this one. The only things a man 
can take into eternity with him are his knowledge and his 
virtue. In proportion to the degree he has exercised his intellect 
in knowing and striving after truth, and his will in choosing the 
good, will his beatific enjoyment be. 

Quite plausibly an objector may contend that since mathe- 
matics is primarily concerned with quantity and since God is 
a pure spirit, independent of quantity, there can be no inter- 
relationship. This is tantamount to saying that it is impossible 
for the mind of man (through the medium of mathematics or 
any other of the arts and sciences) to comprehend God directly 
—a truth we expressly stated earlier in this discussion. God is 
absolute and unlimited Reality, hence any branch of learning 
which enables us to obtain knowledge of reality gives us indirect 
knowledge of God. Let us never forget that God* “is the im- 
mutable first Truth, the foundation of all other truths. Every 
other truth participates in this first truth or ceases to be truth.” 


THE TRUTH OF MATHEMATICS 

a way of amplifying the illustration previously employed, 
let us conceive of the Source of all Truth as a huge reservoir. 
Access to its contents is had through the many faucets which 
are found on the outside surface of the reservoir. These faucets 
are as numerous as the branches of human knowledge and are 
labelled in a corresponding manner. Thus we would have 


*Walter Farrell, O.P., A Companion to the Summa, vol. I, p. 81. 
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theology, philosophy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, art, music, 
history, ete. Let us pursue our practical viewpoint and endeavor 
to show precisely what kind of truth is obtained when the student 
succeeds in opening that faucet labelled mathematics. The only 
truth that emerges through this gadget is that which is measure- 
able. It can tell him nothing of the nature or reality of the 
Source but can supply some notion of quantity or expansibility. 
Hence we aptly conclude what an incomplete and distorted idea 
of the Source is ours if we insist on using but this one gadget. If 
we would know something of the nature of the Source itself, we 
must open the faucet called Philosophy. This consideration 
should tend to show us the insignificance of a branch of learning 
considered in itself and in isolation. Likewise it urges the neces- 
sity of our showing the student the importance of drawing truth 
through many faucets. In our present educational set-up we have 
been occupied almost exclusively with the polishing and orna- 
menting of the gadgets so that we have failed to notice that they 
have become clogged and that only a tiny streamlet of truth 
(often murky) trickles through the opening. 

Up to this point our discussion of mathematics in the scheme 
of life has rested on the fact that as a body of truths it reflects 
Infinite Truth. The fundamental question, “Will my study of 
mathematics be of any value to me in Heaven” suggests a 
further consideration. The act itself of studying mathematical 
truths can be supernaturalized by virtue of the intention which 
motivates it. If this study is undertaken in a spirit of diligent 
obedience, the eternal merit accruing to the Soul is thereby 
enhanced. Likewise the study of mathematics, if pursued con- 
sistently, will awaken in us an awareness of God’s Infinity 
which will force us to bend adoring knees to His Omniscience. 
A supernatural pursuit of knowledge is to be encouraged. The 
mind of man is restless to know, and his striving will cease only 
when he experiences the “vision of God.” 

To return to our original situation. If the student inquires 
whether his knowledge of “rates of change” will be of value to 
him in Heaven, the answer is: specific knowledge of material 
things involving rate of change will be of no direct value in 
Heaven in the sense that there will be no sphere of applica- 
bility. However, the universal abstract concept involved in 
rate of change inasmuch as it has exercised his intellect in 
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forming quantitative relationships will be of value to him. In a 
similar way, if his study of “rates of change” has by contrast 
led him to reflect on the Absolutely Changeless Being, he has 
obtained some notion of one of God’s attributes and this knowl- 
edge will increase his heavenly joy. 


Necessity or Stupyine Lirureica, BackGrounps 


“In the field of Old and Middle English one job great enough to 
employ a graduate department or several graduate departments 
for a generation, and demanding also a severe preparation, stands 
out in my mind with special clarity and attractiveness. I refer 
to the liturgical basis of almost all medieval literature. I use 
liturgical in a broad sense to designate all the particularized culture 
of the medieval church. The lack of this knowledge baffles us in 
the study of Old and Middle English literature in two ways: 
because we do not know liturgy we do not know the actual meaning, 
appreciate the quality, and feel the emotional groundswell of the 
literature of the period; and because Europe was, culturally 
speaking, one country during the Middle Ages, intimately inter- 
related through the Church, we devote ourselves in the study of 
Old and Middle English literature to one small and often frag- 
mentary section of a great world. I could illustrate this from the 
difficulties we have had and still have in getting even scholars in 
the modern world to understand the nature of the religious drama; 
but I prefer to suggest the issue by the statement of one simple 
and obvious question: What do you make of the fact that the 
content of the Julian Manuscript is as a whole and in its parts 
immediately reflective of the plan of salvation as taught and 
commemorated in the liturgical year? The manuscript contains 
accounts of the creation and the fall of man, of the patriarchs, 
legitimately including, in my judgment, both Moses and Daniel, 
and then skips over the prophets, the nativity, the ministry and 
the passion to begin again with the temptation of our Lord, the 
resurrection, and the harrowing of hell. Is it not an epical expan- 
sion and rendition of the theological idea of Easter as developed 
also in the earlier Easter plays? Do not think this problem is 
easy or that it is anything less than typical of almost the whole 
body of mediaeval literature, of which literature liturgy was the 
inspiration and morphological force.’”’—Hardin Craig in Literary 
Study and the Scholarly Profession, pp. 127-8. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
U. 8S. MEMBERSHIP IN UNESCO URGED BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL GROUP 


Endorsement of legislation providing for U. S. membership in 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation was given by Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of 
the Education Department, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, in testimony before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives at a hearing held last month. 

The legislation, which is being considered by the committee, 
provides not only for U. 8. membership but also for the set-up 
of a General Conference of the organization and for a National 
Commission. 

Monsignor Hochwalt declared that the passage of the joint 
resolution “would make possible the realization of the hopes of 
men of good will who have labored hard to bring the proposed 
organization into existence.” 

Monsignor Hochwalt expressed concern, however, over the 
provision which covers the set-up of the National Commission 
and limits its number to 30 delegates. 

“This resolution,” the Monsignor told the committee, “should 
not put a ceiling on the number of organizations which may be 
invited by the State Department to nominate one or more 
candidates to membership on the National Commission.” 

The N.C.W.C. official reminded the committee that the 
official report of the U. 8. delegation to the London UNESCO 
conference states it would be “unfortunate” if the Commission 
was not truly representative of the areas of intellectual activity 
which “government has left traditionally to private initiative.” 
He also contended that the National Commission provision in 
the legislation was not in keeping with the spirit of this report 
nor with the provisions of the UNESCO Constitution. 

“If the State Department,” Monsignor Hochwalt continued, 
“may hand-pick the members of the National Commission with 
whom it is to consult in the selection of delegates and in other 
administrative matters, there is reason to fear that voluntary 
organizations especially in the field of education may be ex- 
cluded from any effective voice in the UNESCO. It may be 
conceded that the organization of the National Commission 
301 
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must be initiated by the State Department, but the functions of 
the Commission should be conducted without interference from 
any government agent not a member of the Commission.” 

Monsignor Hochwalt suggested to the legislators an amend- 
ment to the proposed legislation which would meet the objec- 
tions he had cited against the National Commission set-up. 

State Department officials informed the committee that they 
favored the present provisions of the legislation fixing the 
number of delegates at 30. They contended there should be 
some limit set on the number of delegates in view of the vast 
number of organizations covered by the fields of education, 
science and culture in this country. 

Before leaving the witness chair, Monsignor Hochwalt empha- 
sized to the committee that, despite the objection he had raised 
to the legislation, “let me repeat that I endorse the basic idea 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and I believe that the Organization should be 
given every encouragement.” He said he believes that if the 
legislation were amended to guarantee the democratic character 
of the National Commission the intended goal of UNESCO 
would be reached. 


MASS IS FITTING CLIMAX TO MUSIC CONVENTION, PRIEST TELLS 
DELEGATES 


Participation in a Solemn Pontifical Mass offered by Bishop 
Edward F. Hoban of Cleveland in St. John’s Cathedral for 
delegates to the National Catholic Music Educators Association 
Convention held in Cleveland last month was called a fitting 
culmination of the convention by Bishop-Elect John R. Hagan, 
director of education for the Cleveland diocese, in his sermon 
at the Mass. 

“The final purpose of your organization is thus declared,” he 
told the delegates who had convened in conjunction with the 
29th meeting of the Music Educators National Conference. 
“This purpose is greater glory to God offered through music. 
Yours is the aim announced by angels heralding the advent of 
of the Christ Child: ‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace to men of good will.’” 

The following officers of the Association were reelected: Harry 
W. Seitz, Detroit, president; Sister Mary Xaveria, O.S.F., of 
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Alverno College of Music, Milwaukee, vice-president; Sister 
Mary Estelle, O.S.B., of St. Scholastica Academy, Chicago, 
secretary; and Sister Mary Luke, S.C., of Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa., treasurer. 

Music, like speech, is man’s natural expression of thought 
and emotion, Monsignor Hagan said. No other language can 
appeal to the emotions as strongly as music, he said, adding 
that one who can sway the emotions can control the morals and 
destinies of men and nations. The early Greeks realized the 
power of music and “strongly condemned music which by its 
nature excites and exercises the lower passions and lessens the 
supreme control which reason should exercise over the actions 
of man,” Monsignor Hagan explained, adding that the Church 
has endorsed this philosophy of the Greek thinkers. 

Monsignor Hagan also cautioned the delegates not to neglect 
secular music. Unless Catholic educators can keep this on a 
high plane, he said, it will be impossible for the faithful to 
have a proper appreciation of liturgical music. 


BILLS PASSED BY N. Y. ASSEMBLY BROADEN SCHOOL HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


The New York State Legislature, before adjoining, passed 
and sent to Governor Thomas E. Dewey for approval two bills 
pertinent to Catholic education. 

In submitting one of these bills calling for “the establishment 
and more definite participation by the state in local health 
programs through City and County Departments of Health,” 
Governor Dewey observed: “It makes little sense to provide 
adequate health services for children of school age through the 
public schools and on the other hand to neglect the children 
who attend schools other than public schools.” 

Another bill awaiting the Governor’s signature provides for 
the transfer of all responsibility for medical care of the physi- 
cally handicapped child from the State Department of Education 
to the State Department of Health, and includes the requirement 
that educational services “shall be granted to all such children 
irrespective of the school they legally attend.” 

Legislation designed to prohibit “discrimination in leases with 
respect to bearing of children” also was placed before Governor 
Dewey. The act provides that: 
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“Any person, firm or corporation in any city owning or having 
in charge any apartment house, tenement house or other building 
used for dwelling purposes who shall, in any leases of any or 
part of any such building, have a clause therein providing that 
during the term thereof the tenants shall remain childless or 
shall not bear children, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


LEAVING CHRIST OUT OF SCHOOL CURRICULA IS NOT BEING 
“NEUTRAL” 

“Would you prefer to teach our youth about Caesar, Na- 
poleon, Louis XIV, Bismarck and Hitler, and not mention a 
word about Jesus of Nazareth? If so, you are not being neutral; 
you are deliberately weighing the scales against a happy and 
peaceful world.” 

D. 8. Penton, prominent Canadian educator and a non- 
Catholic, made this statement to members of the Canadian 
Club in Montreal, arguing that the broadening of school cur- 
ricula, raising the status of teachers, and having the schools 
exert a personal influence over the pupils will come to naught if 
there is no training in the ideals of Christian life. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS MAY BUY SURPLUS ARMY, NAVY TEXTS 


Catholic schools and colleges are among 6,000 educational 
institutions throughout the country to be canvassed by the 
Library of Congress to determine to what extent they can use 
as textbooks approximately 1,000,000 volumes, which have been 
taken over by the Library. The books are surplus textbooks of 
the Army and Navy service training programs and were taken 
over by the Library through an arrangement with the War 
Assets Corporation. The check with the educational institutions, 
it was announced, will be made through an inventory listing 
and the books will be available in case lots for 25 cents a 
volume plus shipping charges. 

Information on the program, along with a catalog of books 
now available, has been sent to superintendents of schools of all 
Sees in the United States by the Education Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference in a special “Surplus 
Property Supplement” to the department’s regular News Letter. 


CATHOLIC GROUPS REPRESENTED AT UNO SESSIONS 


Four internationally known Catholic organizations had repre- 
sentatives at the sessions of the Security Council of the United 
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Nations Organization, which met at Hunter College, New York 
City. 

Prof. Ross Hoffman, educator and historian, was the official 
observer for the National Catholic Welfare Conference, having 
been designated after the State Department had invited the 
N.C.W.C. to send an observer. Mr. Hoffman is a professor at 
Fordham University and the author of several volumes on 
modern and medieval history. 

Msgr. Philip J. Furlong, Secretary of Education for the Arch- 
diocese of New York, attended the sessions as the representative 
of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

Representing the Catholic Association for International Peace 
was Dr. Elizabeth Lynskey, professor of political science at 
Hunter College and a member of the CAIP executive board. 

The National Council of Catholic Women was represented by 
Mrs. Henry Mannix, of New York, who is a member of the 
board of directors of the N.C.W.C. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Affiliation of St. Thomas’ Seminary, Denver, with the school 
of theology of the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
has been announced. The affiliation is approved in a letter which 
was received from His Eminence Giuseppe Cardinal Pizzardo, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Univer- 
sities. The new arrangement will make possible a one-year re- 
duction in the theology course when a seminarian completes part 
of his studies at the Catholic University. 


The diamond jubilee of the founding of the Sisters of the 
Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament in Corpus Christi, and 
the establishment of Incarnate Word Academy, was noted with 
a three-day celebration in Corpus Christi, Texas. 


A course in the Catholic religion conducted by the Rev. 
Roland T. Winel, a Navy chaplain from Columbus, Ohio, is in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the Navy Pacific University, Hono- 
lulu. More than 5,000 Navy, Marine and Coast Guard personnel 
have enrolled in the university since it opened its quonset-hut 
campus on the site of a former Navy hospital last January. 
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Courses under Protestant and Jewish chaplains are also avail- 
able at the university. 


Three Catholic educators have been named to the Committee 
| on Education which will meet in Washington May 8-10 as a 
| part of President Truman’s Conference on Highway Safety. 
| They are Sister Mary Carmelyn, organizer of the College Safety 
Council at Mundelein College, Chicago; the Rev. Leo J. Me- 
Cormick, Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more and of Washington; and the Rev. John J. Voigt, Director 
of Education of the Archdiocese of New York. 


The Rev. William E. McManus, Assistant Director of the 
Education Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
represented Catholic educators at the two-day sessions in Wash- 
ington last month at which the Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education was founded. Twenty-seven delegates attended the 
sessions. 

Representing agriculture, business, homemaking, labor, manu- 

facturing, Negro groups, professions, religious and veterans 
groups, the committee was founded to advise the U. S. Education 
Commissioner on policies and programs of service in education, 
to be carried out by the U. 8. Office of Education. The delegates 
elected Thomas C. Boushall, chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the U. 8. Chamber of Commerce, as chairman, and 
Miss Kathryn McHale, general director of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, vice chairman. 
* * 
An announcement that Fred W. Furness jr., former Mayor of 
Olean, had donated $100,000 for an athletic stadium at St. 
Bonaventure’s College was made at a dinner there which hon- 
ored Hugh Devore, the new head coach at St. Bonaventure’s 
College. Speakers at the dinner included Bishop John F. O’Hara, 
C.S8.C., Bishop of Buffalo and former president of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, where Mr. Devore was head coach; Frank 
Leahy, present Notre Dame head coach, and Ed McKeever, 
present head coach at Cornell University and former Notre 
Dame head coach. 


Convinced that the success of the United Nations Organiza- 
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tion depends largely on an enlightened public, Mundelein Col- 
lege has introduced this semester a new history course, The 
United States and the United Nations. 

The class is studying the Charter which was signed at the San 
Francisco conference, and examining its goals, its strengths and 
weaknesses, proposed amendments to it, and fields for its future 
efforts. 

The history and achievements of the first U.N.O. session will 
be considered, and the course will include a study of the funda- 
mental principles underlying the problem of world peace, pos- 
sible solutions to the international barriers now existing, and 
practical suggestions for citizen-student contributions to world 
amity. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Field Work in College Education, by Helen Merrell Lynd. New 
_— Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xi+302. Price, 
Such extensive use of field work as is carried on at Sarah 

Lawrence College and reported in this book will probably not 

be of immediate practical interest to most educators. However, 

as the author points out, a college with small classes and planned 
time for faculty consultation can serve as a laboratory and its 
valid findings can then be taken over by other institutions. 
Field work is defined as systematic observation, participation 
and research carried on outside the college and includes trips to 
factories, welfare agencies, hospitals, exhibits, child care centers 
and political meetings; actual work on the job over an extended 
period of time; and carrying on of community research projects. 
A grouping of some of the more definite conclusions would 
include the following. Not all students should be obliged to 
take field work nor should it be introduced at the same place in 
each one’s college career; rather, it should be adapted to the 
individual’s growth. Relating field work to a specific course 
is considered superior to offering a special course in the method- 
ology of field work. Field trips should be planned carefully, 
since sending unsupervised students to observe and report as 
well as organizing mere superficial “sight-seeing” tours have 
been found to be wasteful procedures. Further, small groups of 
five or six students derived more from the experience than when 
larger groups were used. Using a field trip early in the course 
as an “eye-opener” was found valuable. The time should be 
divided between reading and field trips. Field work was found 
valuable for vocational guidance especially into such professional 
fields as social work. Finally, if something is asked of the com- 
munity in terms of cooperation to develop students, something 
should be offered in return, such as help on a social survey; but 
inadequate surveys were found to be worse than none at all. 
The attempt to evaluate the results for the students by citing 
in some detail the record of eight of the girls participating in 
field work is the least satisfying portion of the book and points 

to the need for an objective rating scale. Thus, on page 112, a 

faculty member is quoted as saying that “the only kind of 
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student I have discovered who cannot profit by field work .. . 
can best be described as one who is extremely naive and im- 
mature. . . . Field work for such a student is extremely danger- 
ous....” Yet, on page 156, the author concludes: “For the 
naive. . . . it [field work] may give a valuable firsthand contact 
with situations and with people which starts them quickly and 
fruitfully on their college education.” The apparent contra- 
diction here leaves the reader somewhat confused as to the 
correct conclusion. 

This lack of objectivity could be the most severe criticism 
of the book in general, for the findings are based on the sub- 
jective reactions of students and faculty. A statistical record 
of number participating, comparison of those rated successes 
and failures with some objective method of determining the rea- 
sons why, and measurement of attitude change would all be 
valuable additions to an already valuable volume. 

Catholic educators will be concerned about the ultimate aim 
of developing a society where “moral sanctions would rest not 
upon conformity to code but on the independent and intelligent 
choices” of its members (page 164). While we agree with the 
author that students should be directed to examine real alterna- 
tives and that diversity not uniformity of personality develop- 
ment is to be encouraged, the moral code must rest on a higher 
sanction than the moral choices, no matter how intelligent, of 
men who will, by nature, ordinarily seek the easiest course. It 
seems obvious that this will usually be the worst choice they 
could make, whether for themselves or for society. 

Geratp J. Scunepp, 8.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas. 


Marriage and the ey Pe Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.8.B., Ph.D. 
aap York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 285 pp. Price, 
This is a much needed book—the first Catholic secondary 

school textbook on marriage and the family, applying the 

Christian viewpoint to the problems of the modern family. It is 

written for high school use, and it can be said to be written on 

the high school level. It is couched in the usual clarity of style 
of the author’s many writings in the field of the family. 
The volume happily combines scientific sociological findings on 
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the family with principles and concepts of marriage as set forth 
in the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian Marriage. All 
the important topics and problems of marriage and family life 
are dealt with, including preparation for marriage, steps toward 
marriage, relationships of family members towards each other, 
factors in modern family change, the purpose of marriage, the 
relation of other institutions—Church, State, school—to the 
family. 

The presentation of the subject-matter in this volume should 
be especially appealing to young people of high school age. 
Approximately a half hundred carefully selected illustrations 
enhance the interest and value of the material. There are ac- 
tivities in the form of questions and topics for discussion and 
lists of books for additional reading following the various 
chapters. These features should also serve to make the volume 
useful for study club purposes. 

“Tt is an encouraging thing,” points out the author in the 
volume’s preface, “that from many different quarters attention 
is now being focused on the family by the well-meaning ele- 
ments of the country who understand its fundamental impor- 
tance and who appreciate its dignity and beauty, its values and 
ideals.” His volume should do much still further to bring 
attention to bear upon the family, and with beneficial results. 

Marcaret M. Beparp 


Mariology, by Rev. Matthias Joseph Scheeben, translated from 
the Flemish by Rev. T. L. M. J. Geukers. Volume One. B. 
Herder, 1946. Pp. xxxv+252. Price, $2.50. 

In the dogmatic system of the Catholic Church the Blessed 
Virgin, Mother of Christ, appears next to Christ, the new Adam, 
as the new Eve, presiding, in Him and by Him, over the whole 
universe. With Christ, Mary forms the cornerstone, the root as 
well as the crown of the supernatural order and through her 
activity she has an intimate share in His work of redemption. 

Scheeben plumbs the depths of the divine motherhood in its 
double function, aspect, or mystery of (1) “bridal unity” with 
the Son of God through permanent grace, and (2) possession of 
this Son in the passing physiological side of maternal activity; 
thus “elucidating” (the verb is done to death in the book) St. 
Augustine’s oft-quoted dictum: “She conceived first with her 
mind and then with her body.” 
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Doctor Scheeben expands these fundamental truths, the tra- 
ditional doctrine of the Church, with a directness, a thorough- 
ness, and a sureness that is comforting and satisfying, at once 
dogmatically devotional and devotionally dogmatic. 

Yet the book will hardly serve as spiritual reading; it is 
primarily a text for the professional theologian; it is a chal- 
lenge to the priest teacher of religion and to earnest students of 
dogma, for it is written in the rather abstruse language of the 
schools, and is not the kind of a book that he who runs may 
read. 

The ordinary teacher of religion will find his effort with this 
first volume stimulating, even if difficult. He, particularly, will 
be grateful to the translator for his life sketch of Scheeben 
(1835-1881) and for the helpful discussion of the fundamental 
principles underlying Scheeben’s theological works and methods 
of teaching. 

Perer A. Rescu, 8.M. 
St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Fact and Opinion: A Book of Nonfiction Prose. Edited by 
William R. Wood, John D. Hubbard, and Francis L. Bacon of 
the Evanston Township High School. Boston: D. C. Heath. 
and Company, 1945. . xi+692. Price, $2.20. 

A book of 619 pages of prose selections and 73 pages of 
“study guides,” Fact and Opinion professes to be “not a com- 
promise volume, or a variation on an old theme, but a unified 
text constructed around a definite educational concept and a 
careful analysis of pertinent, modern classroom problems” (pp. 
3-4). In its modernity of contents it is not so unique that it 
does not bear a pedagogic family resemblance to many recent 
“readers” and “anthologies” for upper high school semesters and 
freshman college English courses. Of the nearly fifty shorter or 
longer excerpts that cover 369 pages of its text, possibly only 
four are older of composition than a scant twenty-five years: 
The article of the American Bill of Rights (p. 19), a comment 
of Macaulay on the American Constitution (p. 27), a personal 
letter of Lincoln (p. 33), and a sixteen-page selection from Mark 
Twain’s Life on the Mississippi. Now, there is nothing particu- 
larly valuable in a piece of writing because it is old; nor yet, by 
that same token, because it is as up-to-date as last month’s 
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magazine. At least, the “classic” has been tested and found 
not wanting. It has endured because of its very timelessness 
and its invariable constantness of cultural and moral worth. 
The writing of yesterday, or last week, or last year, is often 
ephemeral in its interest and in its abiding value to humanity, 
because it is born of a mere passing phase of civilization or of a 
wrong bent that cultural development sometimes takes. The 
justification that the compilers of the present volume give for 
their wholly present-day selection of texts is that an effective 
textbook, as they believe theirs to be, must “veer from the 
customary inclusion of materials simply on their intrinsic merits 
to an emphasis on the values which they have for high school 
pupils in today’s world” (p. 4). One must have discriminating 
judgment of a very high order to be always certain that a 
selection of today has intrinsic merit of permanent value to 
civilization and life. I am not at all sure that much more than 
a bare half of the excerpts up to page 398 will unequivocally 
be found of such “intrinsic worth.” I am certain, however, such 
a test will completely fail to show the meritoriousness of the 
full-length autobiographical sketch of two hundred pages or 
more, Without Fame, by an Otto Eisenschiml of Chicago. One 
who excoriates his Austrian professors for giving him the dis- 
cipline of the fundamental routines of analytical chemistry, or 
for teaching him to read English and French but not giving 
him enough ready patter to get his shoes shined, only years 
later in the bustle of Chicago commercial life to achieve voca- 
tional emancipation and professional high endeavor in lucrative 
business adventures as a manufacturing chemist of floor polishes 
and the like, may serve as a school model on which to shape 
one’s life only in educational institutions preparing professedly 
for such careers. He is hardly an ideal to hold up before ado- 
lescent pupils in schools designed to train for the fuller life of 
American Christian citizenry. 

“Don’t the schools give children something to read fitted to 
make wholesome and honest men and women of them?” asked 
of me only recently a mother of a fine growing family of 
adolescent children. Her query was only a Socratic question; 
and she added immediately, “If we have nothing better, let us 
go back to the lives of the saints.” Why not, indeed? There 
are saints and sages, even of the more recent past, whose life 
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study would well serve to fire the ambition and keep alive the 
ideals which are the God-given birthright of the youthful mind 
and heart. 

The purpose and function of the volume under consideration, 
as expressed in the title “Fact and Opinion,” is attempted of 
fulfilment in the seventy-three concluding pages of “study 
guides.” They are provocative of rationalizing thought processes 
at least, and contain a deal of bibliographical hints for further 
reading. But, because they are definitely designed to stand 
largely as a substitute for a too busy and harassed teacher of 
high school English, they fail by never compelling the unguided 
adolescent logically to think matters through to any one ultimate 
truth or an ultimate criterion of intellectual perception or of 
moral practice. If, as the prefatory pages of the volume indicate, 
the teacher in the secondary school is too busy to teach, there is 
something fundamentally wrong with our pedagogic planning 
today. The teacher should always have the scholarly leisure 
and the wealth of intellectual and cultural background suffi- 
cient to control the educative matter presented in any classroom 
textbook. Fact and Opinion, as conceived in purpose, carried 
out in accomplishment, and implemented in its “study guides” is 
not, I believe, a book to serve as a sole anthology in a secondary 
school, particularly for those pupils who go no further in their 
scholastic training, and the less so, if the book is to be “manage- 
able and provocative in (itself), without the need of supple- 
mentary guidance in (its) use” (p. 3). 

Francis J. HEMELT. 


Language and Mth by Era Translated by Susanne 
K. ew York and London: Harper and Brothers, 


1946. Pp. xiv+103. Price, $2.00. 

This is a translation (with “some slight modifications and 
abridgements made by the author shortly before his death”) of 
Sprache und Mythos, originally published at Leipzig in 1925. 
Mrs. Langer’s work is excellently done; the English of her 
version is indistinguishable from that of Cassirer’s originally 
English writings. But the Greek in several quotations has been 
variously bewildered by a printer apparently unfamiliar with 
the language. 
Granted the excellence of the translation, one may question 
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whether a new presentation of this little essay was as much to 
be desired as the translator’s preface suggests. The doctrine of 
the book is largely resumed or supplanted in the relevant parts 
of An essay on man (Yale, 1944) and, though it is a characteristic 
component of Cassirer’s thought as a whole, it may be doubted 
whether in that context or independently it has the importance 
which Mrs. Langer (like Cassirer himself) attaches to it. Cas- 
sirer believed that language, myth, and art are coordinate inter- 
related “symbolic forms,” and that “each of these is a particular 
way of seeing, and carries within itself its particular and proper 
source of light” (p. 11; my italics), so that it is reasonable to 
speak of a “linguistic consciousness” as of a “mythico-religious 
_ consciousness,” with which indeed the linguistic may be identi- 
fied (pp. 44-45). This confused coordination of things which 
may well seem radically incoordinate was possible for Cassirer 
doubtless because he overlooked the fact, for example, that 
myth, requiring as it does some such instrument as art or 
language for its expression, cannot be related to them as they 
are related to each other in his system, and because he neglected 
the evidence that even in a “mythological stage” both art and 
language perform other tasks and include other mechanisms 
than those involved in expression of myth, so that his analysis 
of the nature of art and language is incomplete and ultimately 
inadequate. Some language is as Cassirer describes it all; some 
overlappings of linguistic with other human behavior are as 
Cassirer says, and he can be very stimulating in his discussion 
of these things. His fault is that of generalising constantly from 
insufficient particulars. This is especially apparent in his 
assumption of a fundamental dichotomy in man which sep- 
arates his “logical” thought and behavior from all that is not 
“logical” in him and makes modern man very different from his 
“pre-logical” ancestor or “primitive” brother (to whose mentality 
language has somehow inherently a greater affinity that it has to 
that of “logical” modern man, nothwithstanding the fact that 
it was largely a logicising force embodied like some sinister 
spirit in the treacherous instrument of language itself that 
forced man’s evolution from that mythical condition to his 
present state). Though he often partially corrected Levy-Bruhl 
and other older students of such matters when he used their 
materials, Cassirer never achieved an orientation toward these 
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problems freed from their presuppositions, which are now gener- 
ally abandoned, mainly because they confuse phenomena which 
more recent study (and indeed a great deal of more ancient 
study) has methods of distinguishing. So this earlier essay does 
not misrepresent its author’s thought; but it represents an aspect 
of his thought that hardly deserves the emphasis of this 
republication. 
Craic La Driire. 


Principles and Techni for Directing 
Typuuching, Second Edition, by William R. Odell and 
Ross Stuart. New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1946. 
Pp. 250. Price, $2.50. * 
This text should be of great value to both experienced and 

inexperienced teachers of typewriting, students in methods 

courses in the teaching of typewriting, heads of departments of 
business education, principals of schools, and others responsible 
for the supervision of typewriting instruction. 

The book contains nine chapters and a bibliography on the 
teaching of typewriting. These various chapters cover: The 
Typewriting Teacher; Classroom Organization; Physical Provi- 
sions and Equipment; Fundamental Principles of Directing Skill 
Learning; Other Basic Considerations; Teaching Techniques for 
Touch Typewriting; Miscellaneous Topics; Personal Use Type- 
writing and Problems for Research. 

One of the most interesting chapters is the chapter on Funda- 
mental Principles of Directing Skill Learning. This chapter lists 
twelve principles of directing skill learning which were con- 
solidated by the authors from the findings of various studies 
made of skill acquisition including William F. Book’s “The 
Psychology of Skill with Special Reference to Its Acquisition in 
Typewriting.” 

The chapter on Teaching Techniques illustrates how these 
principles should be applied to the learning situation. This 
chapter gives detailed lesson plans for teaching fifty-two tech- 
niques covering the entire typewriting course. These lesson plans, 
which have been tested in many classrooms, are the outstanding 
contribution of the book. 

Tuomas F. Ferry. 
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Basic Mechanical Drawing, by Glenn A. Shaeffer. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. 89. Price, $0.60. 
This well-organized beginner’s text contains essential ele- 

mentary material which is suitable for junior high school or 
upper elementary grade instruction in mechanical drawing. The 
manual is written in simple, clear, and concise language—a 
desirable feature in any book intended for children of this 
grade level. Since this is the first contact the pupil may have 
with the new subject, the author gradually introduces the 
topics in the order of their importance and difficulty, beginning 
with the basic practices, such as the lay-out of the sheet, 
sharpening the pencil, and laying off distances to the more in- 
volved problems and sketches. The author does not stress any 
new or revolutionary practices but conforms rather to orthodox 
standards of good drawing. In general the teacher will find this 
an excellent text. Pupils who complete the exercises outlined 
will be well prepared for the more advanced work in mechanical 
drawing. 

Freperic A. Mippieron. 


The Psychology of Liturgical Music, by Charles Dreisoerner, 
8.M., Ph.D. Kirkwood, Mo.: Maryhurst Press, 1945. Pp. 160. 
This most interesting work supported by a wealth of Psycho- 

logical Documents and Sources of Direct Evidence (each one 
analyzed and often discussed) is a study of active and passive 
relations of human persons to liturgical music. Conducted by 
an inductive and philosophic method, it does record and classify 
the psychic phenomena which appear with serving music in the 
sacred liturgy. 

The Catholic liturgical services “are regarded as necessarily 
directed by their very nature to satisfying impulses resulting 
from the drive of certain religious concepts and beliefs.” The 
singing at Mass satisfies the urge to participate more fully at 
the service. We read first about the urge of self-expression: 
(a) the urge of the celebrant at certain Festive High masses to 
give a fuller expression to his feelings by singing the text 
(Preface, Pater Noster) instead of reading it; (b) the urge to 
imitation (by the faithful) driving to some muscular .movement 
like stamping the feet and some vocal movement like humming 
(p. 73). Because of this “expressive urge to imitation, listening 
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to music helps to achieve the religious life-synthesis implied in 
liturgical worship”; (c) the urge, through speech set to music to 
be understood by others and to enter into Communion with 
them; (d) the simple social urge as in the chanting of the re- 
sponses, the psalmody. We also note the urge to self-enrichment: 
listening to music seems at times “to arouse a vague background 
of visual and motor images: colors, flashes of light . . . a change 
of posture . . . a graceful bow . . . a formal entry to a festival. 

. .” In this case the music helps the listeners to catch the 
moods and emotion contained in the text. There is also the 
specific perception of musical beauty such as it exists only “in 
the orderly tonal movement that we call music.” According to 
the writer, the urge “to that which can cause this aesthetic 
emotion will perhaps be found a more general source of church 
singing than the urge to fuller expression” (p. 80). A man can 
enjoy music and take part in worship since “music cooperates 
positively in religious service by the concentration of soul that 
it can induce, and especially by its natural drive towards an 
intuition of the spiritual and the universal.” The presence of 
music then may be justified only if it can contribute something 
to this synthesis. 

In analyzing the psychic attitudes at the liturgical services, 
the author recognizes first the theocentric type, in which the 
believer looks to another higher being as it is in itself; in the 
second form of an active type, one will look to a higher being 
“with reflection on one’s self”; the third form will imply an 
attitude that looks to a higher being “with reflection on other 
persons and things.” The singing of the proper of the mass, the 
Gradual and Alleluia would exemplify the theocentric type. The 
second active form could be illustrated in the singing of the 
Te Deum, the Collects. . . . In the chanting of the commemora- 
tion of the dead one would address an intercessory prayer to 
this higher being. 

The various psychic experiences connected with liturgical 
music would concern the active type of the singer (or per- 
former), the passive type of the listener as well as the mixed- 
oscillating form of the one who at times alternates in the sing- 
ing. The psychological attitude of the singer may be “active- 
theocentric “if he is imbued with the meaning of the text; his 
attitude will be active-authoritative if he is mindful of his 
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listeners and does strive to move them. Liturgically his attitude 
may be a “variation” if he tend to express something else than 
what the text and presence supposes. The listener’s attitude 
will differ according to his being a layman or a musician. The 
latter may react to the beauty of certain effects, or certain 
voices. He may also “be carried away and entranced for a 
moment.” The psychological experience of the musician might 
not be fundamentally different from the layman’s. He may be 
in a condition favorable to synthesis. If his experience has been 
“along orthodox liturgical lines” and if he attends the service in 
a truly liturgical spirit, he will receive “the full sensible emo- 
tional and intellectual satisfaction of superlative religious ex- 
perience.” In general the listener will be carried along to inner 
cooperation with the song. He has before him “in a continual 
flow the object that the text presents, clothed in a general emo- 
tional tone and presented with a musical experience.” The 
participant in Alternate music will belong to one of two psycho- 
logically different forms; one, antiphonal, in which “each group 
carries on the thought or action (Gloria, Credo . . .), the other, 
responsorial, where “one group advances the thought or action 
while the other approves or acts along” (Litanies...). _ 

In the introduction to his work, the author was wishing that 
his present survey be a “stimulus to further observations” by 
others who could investigate other questions to which only “ten- 
tative answers can be given in a general and preliminary work.” 
We would welcome an intensive study of the “Variations in the 
liturgical quality of service-music” which are nevertheless dis- 
cussed in the present book. The facts are presented; also, their 
psychological causes. “Liturgical music,” writes Dr. Drei- 
soerner, “is indeed an organism composed of many elements, but 
it is itself an element of another organism. It is an instrument 
of worship, a dynamic instrument that is in continual becoming. 
Are the variations due to the “desire for muscular activity, .. . 
desire of self-glorification . . . or craving for musical produc- 
tion?” De we need to recall here the “Annus qui” of Benedict 
XIV? The Motu Proprio of Pius X? The “Divini cultus sanc- 
itatem” of Pius XI? 

“Integration of music and the other arts with the liturgy is, 
indeed, an ideal worthy of the synthetic tendency of human 
psychic life . . . Religion offers psychologically one of the most 
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important factors in this work of integration, precisely because 
it allows by its very nature a synthesis of the physical and the 
human in the divine.” 

ConraD Bernier. 


The National Catholic Almanac, compiled by the Franciscan 
Clerics of Holy Name College, Washi n, D. C. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1946. . 800. Paper, $1.50; 
Cloth, $2.00. 

The publishers of this manual of information call it a “Cath- 
olic Library in One Volume”; and rightly so, because between 
the covers of this book is found a wealth of valuable historical 
and statistical material of practical value. Limitations of space 
prevent a complete listing of the variety of facts included in 
this compilation. They are concerned chiefly with the Doctrine 
and Practice of the Church, its History and Organization, Cath- 
olic Education and Missions, Social Action and Groups. In addi- 
tion, general information and statistics of interest to Catholics 
concern Government and Law, Art and Literature, Sports and 
Science, Radio and War. 

Homes and schools with limited means to purchase extensive 
reference works will find this concise and authentic volume a 
convenient way to acquire essential and up-to-date information. 
With the aid of this almanac the average Catholic will be able 
to keep abreast of times and find satisfactory answers to many 
questions on vital current issues. There is little doubt that this 
book will be used constantly, and, while the paper binding is 
substantial, the cloth binding will be more serviceable. This 
almanac should be in every home. 

Frank J. Dropka. 
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Confraternity Messenger 
for Every Age 


An important advantage of the Confraternity MESSENGERS 
—the weekly periodicals for Catholic children who 

do not attend Catholic schools—is their careful adapta- 
tion of material to the capacity of the various age groups. 
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by simple vocabulary, large, interesting pictures,—many 
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